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ADVERTISEMENT. 

1 HE revifion, which will be found at the con- 
clufion of each volume, relates to this particular 
edition of the phyfiognomonical fragments of 
Mr. Lavater, which was publiflied under the in- 
fpedtion of his friend, John Michael Armbrufter, 
in odfcavo, for the benefit of thofe who could not 
afford to purchafe the quarto edition. The edi- 
tor, Armbrufter, has changed the order of the 
fragments, and has omitted fome few fuper- 
fluous paflages. The friend was more capable 
of perceiving where the author had repeated 
himfelf than was Mr. Lavater. Having taken 
fomething away, the editor added fomething 
new ; fo that this is perhaps the work which 
beft deferves preference. We have the mod ir- 
refragable evidence, from the revifions above- 
mentioned, that Mr. Lavater perfe&ly approved 
of the plan of his friend, Mr. Armbrufter, whofc 
additions he has himfelf corrected, and fanc- 
tioned* 

a With 






VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

With refpe£t to the tranflation, thofe who 
know the original will alfo know the difficulties 
which almoft every period prefented. The Ger- 
man is a language abounding in compound 
words, and epithets linked in endlefs chains. 
Eager to excel, its writers think they never can 
have faid enough, while any thing more can 
be faid : their energy is frequently unbridled. 
And certainly, in the exalted quality of energy, 
Mr. Lavater will cede to few of his countrymen. 
He wilhed for the language and the pen of An 
gels, to write on his favourite uibjecl. Bold en- 
deavours have been made to preferve the fpirit 
of his realbning, the enthufiafm of his feelings, 
and the fublimity of his conceptions. But, with- 
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INTRODUCTION. 



AND God said 
" Let us make man in our image, af- 



u TER OUR LIKENESS." 



44 



" How wondrous the fufpcnfe of expe&ing 

u creation ! 

u The regions of earth, air, and water, fwarm 

M with living beings. All is plenitude : all is ani- 
mation : all is motion. — What is the great pur- 
pofe that this multitude of creatures contri- 

" bute to effett ? — Where is the unity of this 
grand whole ? — Each being ftill remains foli- 
tary. The pleafures of each terminate in felf. 
Where is that fomething capable of conceiv- 
ing, where that comprehenfive eye that can 

w include, that capacious heart than can rejoice 

u in, this grand whole ? — Creation wanting a 
purpofe appears to mourn ; to enjoy, but not 
to be enjoyed — A defert in all its wild con- 
fufion. — The pulfe of nature beats not ! 

Were it poffible to produce a being which 

u fhould be the head, the fummit, and unity of 

" •all ! — Were this poffible ; fuch a being muft 
Vol. I. B " be 
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1 INTRODUCTION, 

' be the fymbol of the Deity ; the vifible image 
' of God. Himfelf afubordinatedeityj a ruler, 
' and a lord — How noble a creature ! — 

" The Godhead holds council ! — 

*' Hitherto the powers of recent creation flum- 
1 ber — Such a form, fuch a fymbol of Deity, 
1 muft be infinitely more beautiful, mull con- 

* tain infinitely more life, than the rivers, woods^ 

* and mountains, or than paradife kfelf. — Yes, 
1 inevitably muft, eflentially, exceed all other 
' forms animate and inanimate. — To him muft 
4 thought be imparted, that generative that pre- 

* dominant gift of the Divinity. — How graceful 

* his body! How dignified his a&ion ! How 

* fublime the glance of his eye ! — How infig- 
' nificant are all the objects of nature compared 
1 to the human foul ! — How vaft its reafoning, 
■ its inventive, and its ruling faculties ! — Yes, it 
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INTRODUCTION. £ 

u God created man in his own image, 
14 in the image of God created he him." 
44 How exaltedly, how exclulively, honour- 
44 able to man ! 

44 Contemplate his exteriour ; ere£fc, towering, 
44 and beauteous — This, though but the (hell, is 
44 the image of his mind ; the veil and agent 
u of that Divinity of which he is the reprefenta- 
tive. How does the prefent though concealed 
Deity fpeak, in this human countenance, with 
a thoufand tongues ! How does it reveal it- 
felf by an eternal variety of impulfe, emotion, 
and aftion, as in a magical mirror ! Is there 
44 not fomething inconceivably celeftial in the 
44 eye of man, in the combination of his fea- 
44 tures, in his elevated mien ? Thus is that ef- 
44 fufion of radiance which the fun emits and 
44 which no eye might endure obfcured by dewy 
44 vapours, and thus the Godhead darkly pour- 
44 trays itfelf in a rude earthly form. 

44 God of perfection ! How fupremely how 
u benevolently haft thou difplayed thyfelf in 
" man ! — Behold the human bo^ ; that fair in- 
44 vcftiture of all that is mqP .eauteous — Unity 
in variety ! Variety in .ity ! How are they 
there difplayed in their very eflence ! — ^What 
elegance, what propriety, what fymmetry 
44 through all the forms, all the members ! How 

B 2 " imperceptible 
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1 imperceptible, how infinite, are the gradations 
1 that conftitute this beauteous whole ! 

" Survey this foul-beaming, this divine, coun- 
' tcnance ; the thoughtful brow, the penetrat- 
' ing eye, the fpirit-breath'mg lips, the deep in- 
' telligence of the aflembled features ! How 
1 they all confpiring fpeak! What harmony ! — 
' A fingle ray including all poffible colours ! 

* The picture of the fair imineafurable mind 

* within ! 

" God created man in his own image; 
' in the image of god created he him. 

* Male and female created he them." 
" And there he (lands in all his divinity ! The 

* likenefs of God ! The type of God and na- 

* ture ! The compendium of all adlion ; of the 

* power and energy of the Creator ! Study him. 

* Sketch his figure, though it be but as the fun 
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4 like the induftrious bee, colledfc the vifible 
4 riches, products and powers of luxuriant na- 
4 ture. Man, the image of God, the eflence of 
4 creation, exuberant in the principles of mo- 
4 tion and intelligence, and formed according to 
4 the council of the Godhead, ever muft remain 
4 the ftandard of ideal perfe&ion. 

44 Man — facred yet polluted image of the 
4 Moft High, enfeebled and depraved epitome 
4 of the creation ; the temple in which, and to 
4 which, the Godhead deigned to reveal him- 
4 felf, firft perfonally, afterward by his, mi- 
4 racles and prophets, and laftly by his beloved 
4 fon — " The brightnefs of the glory of God : 
4 the only and firft-born ; through whrxh and 
4 by whom the world was created — the fecond 
4 Adam ! — Oh man ! what wert thou intended 
4 to be ! What art thou become ! *" 

Were the fublime truths contained in this 
paflage ever prefent to my mind, ever living in 
my memory, what might not be expeded from 
the book I fhould write? And the moment I 
forget them how infupportable (hall I become to 
thee — to thee alone for whom I write, believer 
in the worth and in the refemblance of the hu- 
man to the divine nature ! 

* Herders Altefic Uriunde des Menfchen Gcfchlechu J. Thai. 
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A WORD CONCERNING THE AUTHOR. 



A WORD CONCERNING THE AUTHOR. 

IT is highly incumbent on me that I mould not 
lead my reader to expect more from me than I 
am able to perform. Whoever publifhes a con- 
fiderable work on phyfiognomy, gives his read- 
ers apparently to understand he is much better 
acquainted with the fubjeft than any of his co- 
temporaries. Should an error efcape him, he 
expofes himfelf to the fevereft ridicule ; he is 
contemned, at leaft by thofe who do not read 
him, for pretenfions which, probably, they fup- 
pofe y tu to make, but which, in reality, he 
does not make. 

The God of truth, and all who know me, will 
bear teftimony that, from my whole foul, I de- 




A WORD CONCERNING THE AUTHOR. 7 

" rors are the natural, and mod certain, means 
Ci of correcting, confirming, and extending my 
u knowledge." 

It will probably not be difagreeable, to many 
of my readers, to be informed in part of the 
progrefs of my mind, in this ftudy. 

Before the age of five and twenty, there was 
nothing I fhould have fuppofed more impro- 
bable than that I fhould make the fmalleft en- 
quiries concerning, much lefs that I fhould write 
a book on, phyfiognomy. I was neither in- 
clined to read nor make the flighted obferva- 
tions on the fubjedt. The extreme fenfibility of 
my nerves occafioned me, however, to feel cer- 
tain emotions at beholding certain countenances, 
which emotions remained when they were no 
longer prefent, without my being able to ac- 
count for them, and even without my thinking 
any thing more of fuch countenances. I, fome- 
times, inftin&ively formed a judgment, accord- 
ing to thefe firft impreffions, and was laughed 
at, afhamed, and became cautious. Years pafled 
away before I again dared, impelled by fimilar 
impreflions, to venture fimilar opinions. In the 
mean time, I occafionally fketched the counte- 
nance of a friend, whom by chance I had 
lately been obferving. I had from my earlieft 
youth a ftrong propenfity to drawing ; and efpe- 
cially to drawing of portraits, although I had but 

B 4 little 



8 A WORD CONCERNING THE AUTHOR. 

little genius and perfeverance. By this practice, 
my latent feelings began partly to unfold them- 
felves. The various proportions, features, fimi- 
litudes, and varieties, of the human counte- 
nance, became more apparent. It has happened 
that, on two fucceflive days, I have drawn two 
faces, the features of which had a remarkable rc- 
femblance. This awakened my attention ; and 
my aftoniihment increafed when 1 obtained cer- 
tain proofs that thefe perfons were as fimilar in 
character as in feature. 

I was afterward induced, by M. Zimmermann, 
phyfician to the court of Hanover, to write my 
thoughts on this fubjeQ. I met with many op- 
ponents, and this opposition obliged me to make 
deeper and more laborious refcarches ; till at 
length the prefent work on phyfiognomy was 
produced* 
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committing myfelf to the reader who is the 
friend of truth — 

That I have heard, from the weakeft of men, 
remarks on the human countenance, more acute 
than thofe I had made ; remarks which made 
mine appear trivial. 

That I believe, were various other perfons to 
{ketch countenances, and write their obferva- 
tions, thofe I have hitherto made would foon 
become of little importance. 

That I daily meet a hundred faces concerning 
which I am unable to pronounce any certain opi- 
nion. 

That no man has any thing to fear from my 
infpe&ion, as it is my endeavour to find good 
in man, nor are there any men in whom good 
is not to be found. 

That fince I have begun thus to obferve man* 
kind, my philanthropy is not diminifhed, but I 
will venture to fay increafed. 

And that now (January 1783), after-ten years 
daily ftudy, I am not more convinced of the cer- 
tainty of my own exiftence, than of the truth of 
the fcience of phyfiognomy ; or than that this 
truth may be demonftrated : and that I hold him 
to be a we^k and fimple perfon who fhall affirm, 
that the effects of the impreffion made upon him 
by all poflible human countenances are equal 

IIL On 
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ON THE NATURE OP MAN, WHICH IS THE 

FOUNDATION OF THE SCIENCE OF 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

\J¥ all earthly creatures man is the moft per- 
fect, the moft imbued with the principles of life. 
Each particle of matter is an immenfity; each 
leaf a world ; each infect an inexplicable com- 
pendium. Who then {hall enumerate the gra- 
dations between infect and man ? In him all the 
powers of nature are united. He is the eflence 
of creation. The fon of earth, he is the earth's 
lord ; the fummary and., central point of all ex- 
iftence, of all powers, and of all life, on that 
earth which he inhabits. 




ON THE NATURE OF MAN. II 

fiftance — Thefe, combined, conftitute man an 
animal, intellectual, and moral being. 

Man endowed with thefe faculties, with this 
triple life, is in himfelf the moft worthy fubje& 
of obfervation, as he likewife is himfelf the moft 
worthy obferver. Confidered under what point 
of view he may, what is more worthy of con- 
templation than himfelf? In him each fpecies 
of life is confpicuous ; yet never can his proper- 
ties be wholly known, except by the aid of his 
external form, his body, his fuperficies. How 
fpiritual, how incorporeal foever, his internal ef- 
fence may be, (till is he only vifible and conceiv- 
able from the harmony of his condiment parts. 
From thefe he is infeparable. He exifts and 
moves in the body he inhabits, as in his element. 
ThisL material man mull become the fubjedt of 
obfervation. All the knowledge we can obtain 
of man mull be gained through the medium of 
our fenfes. 

This threefold life, which man cannot be de- 
nied to poflefs, neceflarily firft becomes the fub- 
je& of difquilition and refearch, as it prefents it- 
felf in the form of body, and in fuch of his fa- 
culties as are apparent to fenfe. 

There is no object in nature the properties 
and powers of which can be manifeft to us in 

any 
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any other manner than by fuch externa! appear- 
ances as affect the fenfes. By thefe all beings 
are characterized. They are the foundations of 
all human knowledge. Man rauft wander in 
the darkeft ignorance, equally with refpect to 
himfelf and the objects that furround him, did 
he not become* acquainted with their properties 
and powers by the aid of their externals ; and 
had not each object a character peculiar to its 
nature and eifence, which acquaints us with 
what it is, and enables us to diftinguiih it from 
what it is not. 

All bodies which we furvey appear to fight 
under a certain form and fuperficies. "We be- 
hold thofe outlines traced which are the refult of 
their organization. I hope I fhall be pardoned 
the repetition of fuch common-place truths, 
fince on thefe are built the fcience of phyfiog- 
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We are unacquainted with any form equally 
noble, equally majeftic, with that of man, and 
in which fo many kinds of life, fo many powers, 
fo many virtues of a&ion and motion, unite, as 
in a central point. With firm ftep he advances 
over the earth's furface, and with eredt body 
raifes his head toward heaven. He looks for- 
ward to infinitude ; he adts with facility, and 
fwiftnefs inconceivable, and his motions are the 
mod immediate and the moft varied. By whom 
may their varieties be enumerated ? He can at 
once both fuffer and perform infinitely more 
than any other creature. He unites flexibility 
and fortitude, ftrength and dexterity, activity 
and reft. Of all creatures he can the fooneft yield, 
and the longeft refift. None refemble him in 
the variety and harmony of his powers. His 
faculties, like his form, are peculiar to himfelf. 
• How much nobler, more aftonifliing, and 
more attra&ive will this form become, when we 
difcover that it is itfelf the, interpreter of all the 
high powers it poflefles, adiive and paflive! Only 
in thofe parts in which animal ftrength and pro- 
perties refide does it refemble animals. But 
how much is it exalted above the brute in thofe 
parts in which are the powers of fuperiour ori- 
gin, the powers of mind, of motion ! 

The 
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The form and proportion of man, his fupefi- 
our height, capable of fo many changes, and fuch 
variety of motion, prove to the unprejudiced 
obferver his fuper-eminent ftrength, and afto- 
niihing facility of action. The high excellence, 
and phyfiological unity, of human nature are vi- 
fible at the firft glance. The head, efpecially 
the face, and the formation of the firm parts, 
compared to the firm parts of other animals, 
convince the accurate obferver, who is capable 
of inveftigating truth, of the greatnefs and fu- 
periority of his intellectual qualities. The eye, 
the look, the cheeks, the mouth, the forehead, 
whether confidered in a ftate of entire reft or 
during their innumerable varieties of motion, in 
fine, whatever is underftood by phyfiognomy, 
are the moll expreffive, the moil convincing 
picture of interiour fenfation, defires, paffions, 
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form one whole ; yet is it plain that each of thefe 
powers of life has its peculiar flation, where it 
more efpecially unfolds itfelf, and a£ts. 

It is beyond contradiction evident that, though 
phyfiological or animal life difplays itfelf through 
all the body, and efpecially through all the ani- 
mal parts, yet does it a& moil confpicuoufly in the 
arm, from the fhoulder to the ends of the fingers. 

It is equally clear that intelle&ual life, or the 
powers of the underftanding and the mind, make 
themfelves mod apparent in the circumference 
and form of the folid parts of the head ; efpe- 
cially the forehead, though they will difcover 
themfelves, to an attentive and accurate eye, in 
every part and point of the human body, by the 
congeniality and harmony of the various parts, 
as will be frequently noticed in the courfe of this 
work. Is there any occafion to prove that the 
power of thinking refides neither in the foot, in 
the hand, nor in the back ; but in the head, and 
its internal parts ? 

The moral life of man, particularly, reveals it- 
felf in the lines, marks, and tranfitions of the 
countenance. His moral powers and defires, 
his irritability, fympathy, and antipathy ; his fa- 
cility of attracting or repelling the obje£U that 
furround him ; thefe are all fummed up in, and 

painted 
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painted upon, his countenance, when at reft. 
When any paflion is called into action, fuch paf~ 
fion is depicted by the motion of the mufcles, 
and thefe motions are accompanied by a ftrong 
palpitation of the heart. If the countenance be 
tranquil, it always denotes tranquillity in the re- 
gion of the heart and breaft. 

This threefold life of man, fo intimately in- 
terwoven through his frame, is ftill capable of 
being ftudied in its different appropriate parts ; 
and did we live in a lefs depraved world we 
fhould find fufficient data for the fcience of phy- 
fiognomy. 

The animal life, the loweft and moft earthly, 
would difcover itfelf from the rim of the belly 
to the organs of generation, which would bc- 
come its central or focal point. The middle or 
moral life would be feated in the breaft, and the 
heart would be its central point. le intcllci 
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animal life ; while the eye will be to the whole 
as its fummary and center. I may alio add that 
the clofed mouth at the moment of moft perfect 
tranquillity is the central point of the radii of 
the countenance. It cannot however too often 
be repeated that thefe three lives, by their inti- 
mate connection with each other, are all, and 
each, exprefled in every part of the body. 

What we have hitherto faid is fo clear, fo well 
known, fo univerfal, that we (hould blufh to in- 
fift upon fuch common-place truths, were they 
not, firft, the foundation on which we muft 
build all we have to propofe ; and, again, had 
not thefe truths (can it be believed by futurity?) 
in this our age been fo many thoufand times 
miftaken and contefted, with the moft incon- 
ceivable affectation. 

The fcience of phyfiognomy, whether under- 
ftood in the moft enlarged or moft confined 
fenfe, indubitably depends on thefe general and 
incontrovertible principles ; yet, incontrovertible 
as they are, they have not been without their 
opponents. Men pretend to doubt of the moft 
(hiking, the moft convincing, the moft felf-evi- 
dent truths ; although were thefe deftroyed nei- 
ther truth nor knowledge would remain. They 
do not profefs to doubt concerning the phyfi- 

Vol. I. C ognomy 
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ognomy of other natural objects ; yet do they 
doubt the phyfiognomyof human nature; the firft 
object, the moft worthy of contemplation, and 
the moft animated the realms of nature contain. 

We have already informed our readers they 
are to expect only fragments on phyfiognomy 
from us, and not a perfect fyftem. However, 
what has been faid may ferve as a {ketch for 
fuch a fyftem. To acquire this perfection it is 
neceflary feparately to confider the phyfiological 
part, or the extcriour characters of the phyfical 
and animal powers of man ; the intellectual part, 
or the expreflion of the powers of the under- 
standing ; and the moral part, or the expreflion 
of the feeling and fenfitive powers of man, and 
his irritability. 

Each of thefe fubdivides itfelf into two ge- 
neral heads; phyfiognomy, properly io called, 
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PHYSIOGNOMY, . PATHOGNOMY. 

X AKIN G it in its mod extenfive fenfe, I ufe 
the word phyfiognomy to fignify the exteriour, 
or fuperficies, of man, in motion or at reft, 
whether viewed in the original or by portrait* 

Phyfiognomony, or, as more (hortly written, 
Phyfiognomy * is the fcience or knowledge of 
the correfpondence between the external and in- 
ternal man, the vifible fuperficies and the invi- 
fible contents. 

Phyfiognomy may be divided into the various 
parts, or views under which man may be con- 
sidered ; that is to fay, into the animal, the mo- 
ral, and the intelle&uaL 

Whoever forms a right judgment of the cha- 
racter of man, from thofe firft impreffions which 
are made by his exteriour, is naturally a phyfi- 
ognomift. The fcientific phyiiognomift is he 

* The Author has made a diflin&ion between Pbjfiognomtt and 
Pbjfiognomu, which neither accords with the Englira Language nor 
is ncceUaiy; fince, by P&jfiogmomu, he means only the countenance; 
and ufes PbjfiegnamU in the fame fenfe as we do Phyfiognomy, to fig* 
■ify the fcience. T. 

C 2 who 
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V who can arrange, and accurately define, the . ex- 

^ teriour traits ; and the philofophic phyfiognomift 

is he who is capable of developing the principles 

of thefe exteriour traits and tokens, which are 

\the internal caufes of external effects. 

Phyfiognomy is properly diftinguilhed from 
pathognomy. 
j Phyfiognomy, oppofed to pathognomy, is the 
^ knowledge of the figns of the powers and incli- 
nations of men. Pathognomy is the knowledge 
of the figns of the paffions. 

Phyfiognomy, therefore, teaches the know- 
ledge of character at reft ; and pathognomy of 
character in motion. ■ 

Character at relt is taught by the form of 
the folid and the appearance of the moveable 
parts, while at reft. Character impamoncd is 
manifested by the moveable parts, in motion. 
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the latter and not the former believes in fruit 
without a tree, in corn without land. 

All people read the countenance pathogno- 
monically; few indeed read it phyfiognomo- 
nically. 

Pathognomy has to combat the arts of difli- 
mulation ; phyfiognomy has not. 

Thefe two fciences are to the friend of truth 
infeparable ; but as phyfiognomy is much lefs 
ftudied than pathognomy, I (hall chiefly confine 
myfelf to the former. 
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x\.LL countenances, all forms, all created be- 
ings, are not only different from each other ill 

their clafles, races, and kinds, but are alfo indi- 
vidually diitindt. 

Each being differs from every other being of 
its fpecies. However generally known, it is a 
truth the moll important to our purpofe, and 
neceflary to repeat, that, *' There is no rofe per- 
" fedtly firnilar to another rofe, no egg to an 
" e gg* no ec ' t0 an ec '» no '' on t0 a K° n ) **o 
il eagle to an eagle, no man to a man." 

Confining this propofition to man only, it is 
the firft, the mod profound, molt fecure, and 
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This confideration alone will be fufficient to 
make it received as a truth, not requiring far- 
ther demonftration, that there muft be a certain 
native analogy between the external varieties of 
the countenance and form, and the internal va- 
rieties of the mind. Shall it be denied that this 
acknowledged internal variety among all men is 
not the caufe of the external variety of their 
forms and countenances? Shall it be affirmed 
that the mind does not influence the body, or 
that the body does not influence the mind ? 

Anger renders the mufcles protuberant ; and 
(hall not therefore an angry mind and protube- 
rant mufcles be confldered as caufe and efFe& ? 

After repeated obfervation that an a&ive and 
vivid eye and an adlive and acute wit are fire* 
quently found in the fame perfon, fhall it be 
fuppofed that there is no relation between the 
a&ive eye and the aftive mind ? Is this the ef- 
fect of accident ? Of accident ! Ought it 

not rather to be confldered as fympathy, an in- 
terchangeable and inftantaneous effedt, when we 
perceive that, at the very moment the under- 
ftanding is moft acute and penetrating and the 
wit the moft lively, the motion and fire of the 
eye undergo, at that moment, the moil vifible 
change ? 

C 4 Shall 
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Shall the open, friendly, and unfufpe&ing 
eye, and the open, friendly, and unfufpecling 
heart, be united in a thoufand inftances, and 
{hall we fay the one is not the caufe, the other 
the efTea ? 

Shall nature difcover wifdom and order in all 
things ; fhall correfponding caufes and effects be 
every where united ; fhall this be the moft clear 
the moft indubitable of truths ; and in the firft 
the moft noble of the works of nature fhall (he 
a£t arbitrarily, without defign, without law? The 
human countenance, that mirror of the Divinity, 
that nobleft of the works of the Creator — fhall 
not motive and action, (hall not the correfpon- 
dence between the interiour and the exteriour, 
the vifible and the invifible, the caufe and the 
effect, be there apparent ? 

Yet this Is all denied by thofe who oppofe the 
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txprefling himfelf fo as to be underftood ; that 
one of thefe in the brain of a Laplander con- 
ceived his Theodicea ; and that the other in the 
head of an Efquimaux, who wants the power 
to number farther than fix and affirms all be- 
yond to be innumerable, had difle&ed the rays 
of light, and weighed worlds. 

Calm reafon revolts when it is aflerted the ftrong 
man may appear perfectly like the weak, the 
man in full health like another in the lafl ftage of 
a confumption, or that the rafli and irafcible re- 
ferable the cold and phlegmatic. It revolts to 
hear it affirmed that joy and grief, pleafure and 
pain, love and hatred, all exhibit themfelves 
under the fame traits, that is to fay, under no 
traits whatever, on the exteriour of man. Yet 
fuch are the aflertions of thofe who maintain 
phyiiognomy is a chimerical fcience. They 
overturn all that order and combination by 
which eternal wifdom fo highly aflonifhes and 
delights the underftanding. It cannot be too 
emphatically repeated, that blind chance and 
arbitrary diforder conftitute the philofophy of 
fools; and that they are the bane of natural 
knowledge, philofophy and religion. Entirely 
to banifh fuch a fyftem is the duty of the true 
enquirer, the fage, and the divine. 

All men (this is iadifputable), abfolutely all 

men, 
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men, efttmate all things, whatever, by their phy- 
fiognomy, their exteriour temporary fuperficies. 
By viewing thefe on every occafion, they draw 
their conclufions concerning their internal pro- 
perties. 

What merchant, if he be unacquainted with 
the perfon of whom he purchases, does not efti- 
mate his wares by the phyfiognomy or appear- 
ance of thofe wares ? If he purchafe of a dis- 
tant correfpondent, what other means does he 
ufe in judging whether they are or are not equal 
to his expectation ? Is not his judgment deter- 
mined by the colour, the finenefs, the fuperficies, 
the exteriour, the phyfiognomy ? Does he not 
judge money by its phyfiognomy? Why does he 
take one guinea and reject, another ? Why weigh 
a third in his hand ? Does he not determine ac- 
cording to its colour, or imprefiion ; its outfide, 
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the exteriour form, and thence draws inferences 
concerning the mind 

How does the farmer, walking through his 
grounds, regulate his future expe&ations, by 
the colour, the fize, the growth, the exteriour, 
that is to fay, by the phyfiognomy of the bloom, 
the (talk, or the ear, of his corn ; the ftem, and 
ihoots of his vine-tree ? — " This ear of corn is 
" blighted — That wood is full of fap ; this will 
" grow, that not," affirms he, at the firft, or 
fecond glance — " Though thefe vine-ihoots look 
u well, they will bear but few grapes*" And 
wherefore ? He remarks, in their appearance, as 
the phyfiognomift in the countenances of {hal- 
low men, the want of native energy. Does not 
he judge by the exteriour ? 

Does not the phyfician pay more attention to 
the phyfiognomy of the tick than to all the ac- 
counts that are brought him concerning his 
patient ? Zimmermann, among the living, may 
be brought as a proof of the great perfection at 
which this kind of judgment is arrived ; and 
among the dead Kempf, whofe fon has written 
a treatife on Temperament. 

The painter — ■— Yet of him I will fay no- 
thing : his art too evidently reproves the child* 
ilh and arrogant prejudices of thofe who pre* 
tend to difbelieve phyfiognomy. 

The 
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The traveller, the philanthropift, the misan- 
thrope, the lover (and who not ?) all act accord- 
ing to their feelings and deciiions, true or falfe, 
confufed or clear, concerning phyfiognomy. 
Thefe feelings, thefe decifions, excite compaf- 
fion, difguft, joy, love, hatred, fufpicion, con- 
fidence, referve, or benevolence. 

Do we not daily judge of the flcy by its phy- 
fiognomy ? No food, not a glafs of wine, or beer, 
not a cup of coffee, or tea, comes to table, which 
is not judged by its phyfiognomy, its exterior ; 
and of which we do not thence deduce fome 
conclufion refpe&ing its interiour, good, or bad, 
properties. 

Is not all nature phyfiognomy ; fuperficies, 
and contents ; body, and fpirit ; exteriour effect, 
and internal power; invifible beginning, and 
viable ending ? 
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From the cradle to the grave, in all condi- 
tions and ages, throughout all nations, from 
Adam to the laft exifting man, from the worm 
we tread on to the moft fublime of philofophers, 
(and why not to the angel, why not to the 
Deity?) phyfiognomy is the origin of all we 
do and fuflfer. 

Each infe& is acquainted with its friend and 
its foe ; each child loves and fears although it 
knows not why. Phyfiognomy is the caufe; 
nor is there a man to be found on earth who is 
not daily influenced by phyfiognomy; not a 
man who cannot figure to himfelf a counte- 
nance which (hall to him appear exceedingly 
lovely, or exceedingly hateful ; not a man who 
does not, more or lefs, the firft time he is in 
company with a ftranger, obferve, eftimate, com- 
pare, and judge him, according to appearances, 
although he might never have heard of the word 
or thing called phyfiognomy ; not a man who 
does not judge pf all things that pafs through 
his hands, by their phyfiognomy ; that is, their 
internal worth by their external appearance. 

The art of diflimulation itfelf, which is ad- 
duced as fo infuperable an obje&ion to the truth 
of phyfiognomy, is founded upon phyfiognomy. 
Why does the hypocrite aflume the appearance 

of 
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of an honeft man, but became that he is con- 
vinced, though not perhaps from any fyfteinatic 
reflection, that all eyes are acquainted with the 
chara&eriftic marks of honefty. 

What judge, wife or unwife, whether he 
confefs or deny the facl, does not fometimes in 
this fenfe decide from appearances ? Who can, 
is, or ought to be, abfolutely indifferent to the 
exteriour of perfons brought before him to be 
judged i* What king would choofe a minifter 
without examining his exteriour, fecretly, at 
leaft, and to a certain extent ? An officer will 
not enhft a foldier without thus examining his 
appearance, his height out of the queftion. 
What matter or miftrefs of a family will choofe a 
fervant without confidering the exteriour; no 
matter that their judgment may or may not be 
juft, or that it may be exercifed unconfcioufly ? 
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to write thus, in order to convince the learned of 
truths with which every child is, or may be, ac- 
quainted. 

He that hath eyes to fee let him fee : but 
fliould the light, by being brought too clofe to 
his eyes, produce phrenzy, he may burn himfelf 
by endeavouring to extinguifh the torch of 
truth. I ufe fuch expreflions unwillingly, but I 
dare do my duty, and my duty is boldly to de- 
clare I believe myfelf certain of what I now and 
-hereafter {hall affirm; and that I think myfelf 
capable of convincing all real lovers of truth, by 
principle? which are in themfelves incontrovert- 
ible. It is alfo neceflary to confute the preten- 
tions of certain literary defpots, and to compel 
theia to be more cautious in their decifiong. It 
is therefore proved, not becaufe I iky it, but be- 
caufe it is an eternal and manifeft truth, and 
would have been equally truth had it never been 
faid, that, whether they are or are not fenfible of 
it, all men are daily influenced by phyfiognomy; 
that, as Sultzer has affirmed, every man, con- 
fcioufly or inconfcioufly, underftands fomething 
of phyfiognomy j nay, that there is not a living 
being which does not, at lead after its manner, 
draw fome inferences from the external to the 
internal } which does not judge concerning that 

which 
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which is not by that which is apparent to the 
fenfes. 

This univerfal though tacit confeflion, that 
the exteriour, the vifible, the fuperficies of ob- 
jects, indicate their nature, their properties, and 
that every outward fign is the fymbol of fome 
inherent quality, I hold to be equally certain 
and important to the fcience of phyfiognomy. 

I mult once more repeat, when each apple, 
each apricot, has a phyfiognomy peculiar to it- 
felf, (hall man, the lord of earth, have none f 
The raoft fimple and inanimate object has its 
chara&eriftic exteriour, by which it is not only 
diftinguifhed as a fpecies, but individually ; and 
fhall the firft, nobleft, bed harmonized, and mod 
beauteous of beings be denied all charadteriftic ? 

But, whatever may be objected againft the 
truth and certainty of the fcience of phyfiogno- 
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Such were my opinions fix or eight years 
ago. Will it in the next century be believed 
that it is ftill, at this time, neceflary to repeat 
thefe things ; or that numerous obfcure witlings 
continue to treat with ridicule and contempt the 
general feelings of mankind, and obfervations 
which not only may be, but are, demonftrated ; 
and that they afl: thus without having refuted 
any one of the principles at which they laugh ; 
yet that they are notwithftanding continually 
repeating the words philofophy and enlight- 
ened age ? 

January ioth, 1783* 
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REASONS WHY THE SCIENCE OF PHYSIOGNOMY 

IS SO OFTEN RIDICULED AND TREATED 

WITH CONTEMPT. 

XJEFORE I proceed further, to prove that phy- 
fiognomy is a real fcience founded in nature ; 
before I fpeak of its advantages, I think it ne- 
ceflary to notice certain reafons why there arc 
fo many prejudices entertained againft physiog- 
nomy, efpeciatly moral and intellectual ; why it 
is fo zealoufly oppofed, and fo loudly ridiculed. 
Proofs to demonstrate that this is the practice 
are unnecefTary. Of a hundred who pafs then" 
opinions on the fubjeft, more than ninety will 
always openly oppofe and treat it with con-< 
, although they fecretly confide I 
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why To much ridicule and zealous enmity are 
entertained againft this fcience ; and why they 
are fo general, violent, and irreconcileable. The 
reality of the following reafons, If I mi flake not, 
cannot be entirely difproved* 

I. 

Moft pitiable abfurdities have been written againft, 
phyjiognomy. This fublime fcience has been de~ 
bafed with the mod puerile of follies. It. has 
been confounded with divination by the coun- 
tenance, and the quackery of chiromancy. No- 
thing more trivial can be imagined, more infult- 
ing to common fenfe, than what has been writ* 
ten on this fubjed, from the time of Ariftotle to 
the prefent. On the contrary, who can produce 
any rational treatife in its fupport ? What man 
of talents, tafte, or genius, has employed in the 
inveftigation of this fubjed that impartiality, 
thofe powers of mind, that attachment to truth, 
which it appears to merit, whether the fcience 
be true or falfe, fince numerous authors of every 
nation have written for or againft phyfiognomy ? 
How feeble, how timid, have been the efforts of 
thofe men . of eminence who have been its de- 
fenders ! 

Who has fufficient boldnefs, fortitude, and 

D 2 difregard 
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difregard of confequences, to hold that thing 
facred which has been expofed to the profa- 
nation of ridicule, during centuries ? Is it not 
the general progrefs of human opinions firft to 
be too much idolized, and next to be treated 
with unlimited fcorn ? Are not the reafons of 
fuch praife and blame alike unfatjsfa&ory and 
ill founded ? By the abfurd manner in which 
this fcience has been treated, the fcience has it- 
felf become abfurd. What truth, which of the 
fublime doctrines of theology, has not been 
fubje£fc to fimilar treatment ? Is there any caufe, 
however ftrong, which may not, by filly reafons, 
and filly advocates, at leaft for a time, be ren- 
dered weak? How many thoufands have loft all 
faith in the gofpel, becaufe that the truths it con- 
tains have been defended upon the moil ridicu- 
lous principles, by which truth has been painted 
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pafled by the ignorant and the malicious. Slan- 
der, wanting fads, would imagine them, and ap- 
peal for proof to the countenance. Thofe be- 
nevolent opponents, for whofe fake the fcience 
of phyfiognomy is worthy to be found true f 
fince it would develope the hidden beauties of 
their minds, efteem oppofition a duty ; becaufe 

a 

fo many perfons, whom they believe to be much 
better than their countenances feem to fpeak, 
would be injured, might any dependance be 
placed on the fcience of phyfiognomy. 

3- 

Is not weaknefs of under/landing, aljb 9 frequently 

the caufe of oppofition ? How few have made, how 
few are capable of making, obfervation ! Even 
of thofe capable of obferving, how few are there 
who will fufficiently depend on what they have 
obferved, or will fufficiently conned; their re- 
marks ! Among a hundred perfons, can two be 
found who will Item the dream of prejudice ? 
How few have the fortitude, or ambition, to 
encounter the difficulties of a road fo little 
known ! All-enflaving, all-fafcinating Indolence, 
how doft thou debilitate the mind of man, how 
powerfully doft thou excite enmity irreconcile* 
able agaiaft the mod beneficial, the moil beau- 
teous, of human fciences ! 

D 3 4, Some 
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4- 

Some may offofe from modefty y and humility. 
Compliments have been paid them, concerning 
the meaning or expreflion of their countenances, 
which they are unwilling to believe, from their 
own fecret and modeft experience. They ima- 
gine thejnfelves inferiour to what they have been 
fuppofed, by the eftimates pf phyfiognomy ; 
they therefore conclude phyfiognomy a deceit- 
ful, and ill founded, fcience. 

5- 
The majority, however, (it is a mournful, but a 
true remark) the majority are enemies of, becaufe 
they dread the light of, phyfogmmy. I publicly 
declare, as is apparent from what has been faid, 
that all the opponents of phyfiognomy are not 
bad men. I have heard it oppofed by the mpft 
worthy men, and men of the creatcft unttcrftand 
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which, were they good, were their conferences 
calm and undifturbed, they would poflefs. 

To rejed this fcience, as chimerical, and ren- 
der it ridiculous, is their greateft, their mod im- 
mediate, intereft 

The more any witnefs lays to our charge, the 
heavier and more irrefutable his teftimony is, 
the more infupportable will it be to us, the more 
fhall we exert every faculty of the foul to prove 
him abfurd, or render him ridiculous. 

I cannot help confidering this violent oppofi- 
tion of the vicious to phyfiognomy as the moft 
certain proof of a fecret belief in the fcience. 
They are convinced of the truth of it, in others, 
and tremble left others fhould read its truth in 
themfelves. What renders this ftill more pro* 
bable is, that, I certainly know the very perfons 
who moft endeavour publicly to turn it to ridi- 
cule, are moft eager to liften to the decifions of 
phyfiognomy, I dare fafely appeal to any one, 
who is or afFe&s to be prejudiced againft phyfiog- 
nomy, whether it would not give him a fecret 
pleafure that fome one, to whom he is not per- 
fonally known, but who fhould happen to fee his 
portrait, fhould pafs judgment upon it I may 
farther appeal to any one who confiders this fci- 
ence as illufory, whether that belief will deter him 

D 4 from 
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from reading thefe fragments. Though no pro- 
phet, I can forctcl that you who mod are ini- 
mical to phyfiognomy, will read, will ftudy, 
will frequently aflent to my remarks. I know 
that you will often be pleafed to find obferva- 
tions, in this work, which will accord with, and 
confirm, thofe you yourfelves have fecretly made. 
Yet will you become my open antagonists. In 
your clofets you will fmile friendly applaufe ; 
and, in public, ridicule that which feeling told 
you waB truth. You will increafe your own 
ftock of obfervation, will become more con- 
firmed in its certainty, yet will continue your 
endeavours to render obfervation ridiculous ; for 
it is the fafhionable philofophy of the prefent 
age, " outwardly to treat that with contempt, 
" which we inwardly are obliged to believe. 
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vn. 

TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 

TESTIMONIES and authorities, in queftioni 
that relate to the underftanding, are often paid 
more deference to than principles. Therefore, 
to fupport the feeble among my readers, and to 
furnifh the ftrong with fuch arguments as are 
mod convenient in their difputes with the feeble, 
I fhaH produce witneffes, of more or lefs import- 
ance, among the learned and the wife, in the 
company of whom I fhall efteem it an honour 
to be defpifed. They will be few, and not con- 
clufive ; but, however, may to many appear of 
confequence, and be unexpefted. 

1. 
Solomon. 

A NAUGHTY perfon, a wicked man, walfc- 
eth with a froward mouth. He winketh with hit 
eyes, he fpeaketh with his feet, he teacheth with 
his fingers. — He fhutteth his eyes to devife fro- 
ward things ; moving his lips he bringeth evil to 
pafs. Proverbs vi. 12, 13 — xvi. 30.' 

The countenance of the wife fheweth wit 
dom, but the eyes of a fool are in the ends of 
*he earth. Prov. xvii. 24. 

Where 
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Where there is a high look there is i proud 
heart. Prov. xxi. 4. 

Though the wicked man conftnun his coun- 
tenance, the wile can diftin&ly difcern his pur- 
pofe. Prov. xxi. 29. 

There is a generation, O how lofty are their 
eyes, and their eyelids are lifted up ! Prov. xxx. 

• 3 .* 

2. 
Jesus son of Sirach. 

THE heart of man changeth his countenance, 
whether it be for good or evil ; and a merry 
heart maketh a cheerful countenance. A cheer- 
ful countenance is a token of a heart that is in 
profperity. Ecclefiafticus xiii. 25, 26. 

A man may be known by his look, and oite 
that hath underftanding by his countenance, 
when thou meeteft him. — A man's attire and 

:eflive laughter and gait fliew what he is, 
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u miracles of nature. He is a lump of clay, by 
her endowed with life, a&ivity, fenfation f 
thought, and a moral chara&cr. That we 
are not ftruck motionlefs at the fight of man, 
can only be accounted for by knowing that 
the continual habit of beholding things the 
moft wonderful foon deprives us of amaze- 
ment. Hence it happens that the human 
" form and countenance do not attraft the 
" obfervation of vulgar and inattentive minds. 
Whoever has, in the leaft, rifen fuperiour to 
the influence of habit, and is capable of pay- 
" ing attention to obje&s that are perpetually 
" recurring ; to him will each countenance be- 
44 come remarkable. However delufive the fd- 
44 ence of phyfiognoroy, or of difcovering the 
44 chara&er of man from his form and features, 
may appear to moft perfons ; nothing is more 
certain than that every obferving and feeling 
man poffeffes fomething of this fcience ; and 
reads, in part, in the faces and members of 
men, their prefent thoughts and paffions. We 
44 often affirm, with the greateft certainty, a man 
44 is fad, merry, thoughtful, uneafy, or fearful, 
44 merely from the teftimony of his countenance, 
44 and fhould be exceedingly furprifed to hear 
44 ourfelves contradicted. It is likewife certain 

44 thftt 
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' that we read, in the form of man, and parti* 

* cularly in the countenance, fomething of 

* what panes in the mind. By viewing the 

* body, we view the foul. From thefe prin- 

* ciples, we may deduce that the body is the 

* image of the foul, or that the foul itfelf is rcn- 

* dered viiible." — Algenuine Tbeorie dtr febonm 

* Ktm/ie 11. Tbtil Art. Portrait, 

4- 

Woi F. 

" WE know that nothing panes in the foul 

* which does not produce fome change in the 
' body » and particularly that no defire, no a£t 

* of wjJIing, is exerted by the foul, without 

* fome correfponding motion, at the fame time, 
'* taking place in the body. All changes of the 
,( foul originate in the foul's eflence, and all 
11 changes in the body in the body's eflence ^ 

* the body's eflence confifts in the conforma- 
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a by which an opinion may be deduced con- 
a cerning the native qualities of the mind. I re- 
u peat native qualities, for the queftion here does 
* not concern thofe qualities derived from edu- 
M cation, or by inftru&ive converfadon. Thus 
w confidered, the art of judging man, by the 
tt form of his members, and of his whole body, 
€< and which ufually is called phyfiognomy, is 
" well founded* I (hall not here examine 
44 whether thofe who have endeavoured to ex- 
44 plain the connexion there is between foul and 
body have or have not been fuccefsfiiL I 
here underfland, by the form of its members, 
all that can be diftin&ly feen; fuch as the 
whole figure, the proportion of the parts, and 
their pofitions. 

"But, as man, by education, fociety, inftruc- 
tion, and habit, may alter his natural inclina- 
tions, which I take for granted is a fa£t proved 
by daily experience, we can only judge what 
4< his natural inclinations were by the formation 
of his body ; and not what he may become, 
when, by the aid of reafon, or long habit, he 
may have refilled his natural inclination ; as 
it is certain that no change can happen in the 
foul, without fome correfponding aft of the 
body. Yet, as we find natural inclination 

« will 
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" will continually be at warfare with reaion and 
u habit, and that, when natural inclination it 
** good, will even contend with evil habit ; hence 
" we may infer that thefe changes which have 
** happened in the body cannot have entirely 
" deftroyed the original conformation of the 
*? members. The fubjecVis delicate, and I am 
** greatly inclined to believe phyfiognomy re- 
" quired much more knowledge and penetration 
** than men pollened, at the time it was endea- 
** voured to be reduced to a fcience. 

" As the lines of the countenance, especially, 
" conftitute its expreffion ; which exprcflion in 
** always true when the mind is tree from con- 
" ftraint ; thefe lines, therefore, muft difcover 
" what the natural inclinations are, when feen in 
" their true and native pofition." 

Vermmftige Gedanken von der Menfcben tbun 
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44 mind ; the mind of benevolence, fincerity, and 
" confcioua re&itude, which has fubdued its dc- 
44 fires and paflions, will infinuate itfelf into the 
u features and windings of the body. Such a 
44 mind pleafes, captivates, enchants, produces 
" decorum, the upright, noble, and majeftic 
44 form, the gentle and beneficent traits of the 
44 countenance, the open and candid eye, the fe- 
u rious yet benevolent brow, the hofpitable yet 
44 humble vifage ; and the bed complexion the 
44 face can receive is that which the heart and 
44 understanding communicate. It is obje&ed 
44 that appearances deceive. True ; appearances 
" may be afiumed, but, when afiumed, they 
44 are feldom unaccompanied by reftraint ; and 
44 truth is as eafily difcovered in the face as 
" in the real or apparently beautiful thought. 
44 Paint never can equal the native hue, how- 
ever artfully applied ; nor do I hold the argu- 
ment, that a fair face may conceal a vicious 
44 heart, to be of any weight. I am much more 
* inclined to fuppofe fuch perfons have a very 
44 ftrong propenfity toward the qualities which 
44 are exprefled in their countenances. It often 
44 indeed happens, that the gloomy face may 
44 hide a cheerful heart, and the forbidding brow 
44 a humane mind. This may either be the ef- 

"feft 
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** feci of bad habits, evil company, Tome de- 
** feci of nature ; or it may be the confequence 
** of continued ill practice, in early life, the 
** effects of which have been afterward over- 
** come. 

tt We are taught, by conftant experience, that 
** vicious inclinations are tranfmitted from the 
** heart to the face ; at leaft, this is true of cer- 
u tain vices. And what is the faired counte- 
■* nance disfigured by the hateful vices of luft, 
** anger, falfehood, envy, avarice, pride, and dif- 
** content ? What can external marks of deco- 
u rum effect when an ignoble and infignificant 
** mind is depicted on the countenance ? The 
** moft certain means of rendering the face beau- 
" tiful is to beautify the mind, and to purify it 
u from vice. He who would make his counte- 
** nance intelligent mull fo firft make his mind. 
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" And would not, in reality, this lovely, this 
" loyal creature, whom we pretend fo dearly to 
" efteem, willingly accompany its through the 
u world, were we as good, as beneficent, as wt 
" give ourfelves fo much trouble to appear, and 
u which we might be with fo little ? Suppofe 
u two minifters, the natural gifts and external 
" advantages of whom are equal ; the one the 
" fincere Chriftian, the other the perfe& man 
" of the world ; which will have the advan* 
" tage of exteriour appearances, he whofe heart 
iC overflows with the nobleft philanthropy, or he 

who is prompted by felf-love to render him- 

felf pleafing ? 

" The voice, often, is an evident indication 
" of chara&er, the good or bad properties of 
" which it will acquire : there are certain tones 

of voice which betray a want of underftand- 

ing, and which, when we have learned to 

think, will no more be heard. The good in- 
a clinations and fenfations of the heart will al* 
tt ways modulate and infpire the voice." 

Moralifcbe Vorlefungen % S. 303, 307. 

6. 

OF all the writers I am acquainted with, who 
have mentioned phyfiognomy, none feem to me 
fo profound, fo exa&, fo clear, fo great, I had 

Vol. I. E almoft 
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almoft laid, fo facred, as Herder. The parages 
which I Ihall tranfcribe from his Plaftick * (a 
work which may challenge all nations to pro- 
duce its equal) are not only teftimonies in fa- 
vour of phyfiognomy, but almoft render every 
thing I have hitherto faid trivial. They nearly 
contain the fyftem of phyfiognomy in race (in 
a nutihell), the eflence and fum of phyfiognomy. 



Herder. 
" WHERE is the hand that mall grafp that 
*' which refides beneath the Ikull of man ! Who 
" mall approach the furface of that now tranquil, 
•* now tempeftuous abyfe ! Like as the Deity has 
u ever been adored in facred groves, fo is the 
" Lebanon, the Olympus of man, that feat of 
" the fecret power of the Divinity, overfha- 
u dowed ! We fliudder at contemplating the 
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u and found, the words and images that find en- 
u trance ! 

w How fignlficant are the defcending lock* 

H that (hade this mountain, this feat of the gods ! 
" their luxuriance, their partition, their inter- 
" mingling * ! 

" The head is elevated upon the neck. Olym- 
pus refting upon an eminence in which are 
united freedom and ftrength, compreffion and 
elafticity, defcriptive of the prefent and the 
u future. The neck it is that exprefles, not 
" what man was originally, but what he is by 
u habit or accident become ; whether ere£t in 
" defence of freedom, ftretched forth and curbed 
in token of patient fufFering, riling a Hercu- 
lean pillar of fortitude, or finking between the 
" fhoulders, the image of degradation ; (till it it 
" inconteftably expreflive of character, a&ion, 
a and truth. 

" Let us proceed to the countenance, in which 
" ihine forth mind, and divinity. 

" On the front appear light and gloom, joy 
44 and anxiety, ftupidity, ignorance, and vice. 
" On this brazen table are deeply engraved 
" every combination of fenfe and fouL I can 

* I fhaD, probably, hereafter, make further life of this paflage. 

E 2 ' " conceive 
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" conceive no ipe&ator to whom the forehead 
" can appear uninterefting. Here all the Graces 
" revel, or all the Cyclops thunder ! Nature has 
" left it bare, that, by it, the countenance may 
" be enlightened or darkened. 

" At its loweft extremities, thought appears 
" to be changed into act. The mind here col- 
" lefts the powers of refinance. Here refide 
M the cornua addita pauper!. Here headlong ob- 
" ftinacy and wife perfeverance take up their 
** fixed abode. 

" Beneath the forehead are its beauteous con* 
" fines the eyebrows ; a rainbow of promife, 
" when benignant ; and the bent bow of dif- 
" cord, when enraged ; alike defcriptive, in each 
*' caf«, of interiour feeling. 
. w I know not any thing which can give more 
" pleafure, to an accurate obferver, than a dif- 
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" foul, the fountains of light and life. Mere 
feeling would difcover that their fize and glo- 
bular fliape are not unmeaning. The eye* 
bone, whether gradually funken, or boldly 
" prominent, equally is worthy of attention ; as 
" likewife are the temples, whether hollow or 
u fmooth. That region of the face which in- 
" eludes the eyebrows, eye, and nofe alfo in-* 
" eludes the chief figns of foul j that is, of will, 
" or mind, in a&ion. 

c< The occult, the noble, thetublime,-ienfe of 
" hearing, has nature placed Tideways, and half 
" concealed. Man ought not to liften entirely 
" from motives of complaifance to others, but of 
" information to himfelf ; and, however perfect 
<c this organ of fenfation may be, it is devoid of 
* ornament ; or, delicacy, depth, and expanfion, 
" fuch are its ornaments. 

" I now come to the inferiour part of the 
" face, on which nature bellowed a mafk for the 
" male j and, in my opinion, not without reafon. 
<c Here are difplayed thofe marks of fenfuality, 
" which ought to be hidden. All know how 
" much the upper lip betokens the fenfations of 
" tafte, defire, appetite, and the enjoyments of 
" love ; how much it is curved by pride and 
" anger, drawn thin by cunning, fmoothed by 

E 3 €i benevolence, 
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* benevolence, made flaccid by effeminacy : how 
11 love and delire, fighs and Hues, cling to it, 
'* by indefcribable traits. The under lip is little 
" more than its fupporter, the rofy cufhion on 

* which the crown of majcfty rcpofes. If the 
; * parts of *any two bodies can be pronounced to 

* be exactly adapted to each other, fuch are th» 
4 lips of man, when the mouth is clofed. 

" It is exceedingly neceflary to obferve the 
' arrangement of the teeth, and the circular con- 
1 formation of the cheeks. The chafte and de- 
1 licate mouth is, perhaps, one of the firft re- 

* commendations to be met with in the com- 

* mon intercourfe of life. Words are the pic- 
1 rures of the mind. We judge of the hoft by 
1 the portal. He holds the flaggon of truth, of 
1 love, and endearing friendship. 

" The chin is formed by the under lip, and 
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a ftonc of the fuperftru&ure. A deformity in 
" the chin is indeed much to be dreaded." 

My quotation from this work is fliorter than 
I intended, but further extrads will be made 
hereafter. 



Enough, perhaps more than enough, and no-' 
thing but what was anticipated. I do not fub- 
icribe to all the opinions in thefe authors, and 
I (hall find an opportunity to repeat fome of 
them ; to confirm, to confider them more atten- 
tively, and, I hope, fometimes, to correct them, 
when erroneous. In the mean time, thefe tefti- 
monies contain fufficient information and proof,' 
though the refearches they include are not in my 
opinion fo profound as they ought to be, to fu- 
perfede, in part, that difrepute into which phy~ 
fiognomy has fo generally fallen, and to put that 
pitiable prejudice to the blufh which would rink 
it with the predictions of aftrology. 
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"OF THE UNIVERSALITY OF PHYSIOONOMO- 
NICAL SENSATION. 

JjY phyiiognomonical fenfation, I here under- 
ftand " thofe feelings which are produced at be- 
" holding certain countenances, and the conjee- 
" tures concerning the qualities of the mind, 
" which are produced by the flate of fuch 
** countenances, or of their portraits drawn or 
u painted." 

This fenfation is very univerfal; that is to 
fay, as certainly as eyes are in any man, or any 
animal, fo certainly are they accompanied by 
phyfiognomonical fenfations. Different fenla- 
tions are produced in each by the different forms 
that prefent themfelves. 
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all, who are not idiots, will agree in their opi- 
nions. So will men be various in their deci- 
(ions concerning certain portraits, yet will be 
unanimous concerning certain others; will fay, 
u this is fo like it abfolutely breathes," or, " this it 
u totally unlike." Of the numerous proofs which 
might be adduced of the univerfality of phyfiog- 
nomonical fenfation, it is only neceffary to feleft 
a few, to demonftrate the fad, 

I (hall not here repeat what I have already no- 
ticed, on the inftantaneous judgment which all 
men give, when viewing exteriour forms. I fhall 
only obferve that, let any perfon, but for two days, 
remark all that he hears or reads, among men, and 
he will every where hear and read, even from 
the very adverfaries of phyfiognomy, phyfiog- 
nomonical judgments concerning men; will con- 
tinually hear expreflions like thefe: u You might 
tt have read it in his eyes" — " The look of the 
" man is enough" — M He has an honeft coun- 
u tenance" — " His manner fets every perfon at 
u his eafe" — " He has evil eyes" — " You read 
u honefty in his looks" — " He has an unhealthy 
u countenance" — " I will truft him for his 'ho- 
u ueft face" — " Should he deceive me I will 
u never truft man more" — " That man has an 
u open countenance"—" I fufpeft that infidioutf 

" fmile" 
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** fmile"-— " He cannot look any perfon in the 
" fine." — The very judgments that fhould feem 
to militate againft the fcience are but exceptions 
which confirm the univerfality of phyfiogno- 
menical fenfation. " His appearance is againft 
" him" — " This is what I could not have read 1 
** in his countenance" — " He is better or worfe 
" than his countenance befpeaks," 

If we obferve mankind, from the moil finifhed 
courtier to the lowed of the vulgar, and liften 
to the remarks they make on each other, we 
(hall be aftonilhed to find how many of them 
are entirely phyfiognomonical. 

I have lately had fuch frequent occafion of 
observing this, among people who do not know 
that I have publifhed any fuch work as the pre- 
fent ; people, who, perhaps, never heard the 
word phyfiognomy ; that I am willing, at any 
time, to rifk my veracity on the proof that all 
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in all languages, and among all nations ; or, in 
other words, the number of moral terms, which, 
in reality, are all phyfiognomonical ; but this 
is a fubje& that deferves a feparate treatife* 
How important would fuch a treatife be in ex- 
tending the knowledge of languages, and deter* 
mining the precife meaning of words ! How 
new! How interefting ! 

Here I might adduce phyfiognomonical pro- 
verbs ; but I have neither fufficient learning nor 
leifure to cite them from all languages, fo as 
properly to elucidate the fubjedt. To this might 
be added the numerous phyfiognomonical traits, 
chara&ers, and defcriptions, which are fo fre- 
quent in the writings of the greateft poets, and 
which fo much delight all readers of tafte, fenfi* 
bility, knowledge of human nature, and philan- 
thropy. 

Phyfiognomonical fenfation is not only pro* 
duced by the fight of man, but alfo by that 
of paintings, drawings, (hades, and outlines. 
Scarcely is there a man in a thoufand who, if 
fuch (ketches were (hewn him, would not, of 
himfelf, form fome judgment concerning them, 
or, at leaft, who would not readily attend to the 
judgment formed by others. 

ADDI- 
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CONCERNING THE UNIVERSALITY OF PHT- 
SIOGNOMON1CAL SENSATION. 

W £ {hall when neceflary make additions to 
fome fragments, in fupport, and elucidatory, of 
thofe opinions and proportions which have been 
advanced. 

I. 

A BOJ.DLY SKETCHED PORTRAIT OF 
ALBERT DURER. 

WHOEVER examines this countenance can- 
not but perceive in it the traits of fortitude, 
deep penetration, determined perfeverance, and 
inventive genius. At leaft every one will ac- 
knowledge the truth of thefe obfervations, when 
made. 
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IILjl 

JOHNSON. 

THE mod unpra&ifed eye will eafily dis- 
cover, in thefe two (ketches of Johnfon, the 
acute, the comprehenfive, the capacious, mind, 
not eafily deceived, and rather inclined to fu£» 
picion than credulity. 

III. b. 

AN OUTLINE, AFTER STURTZ. 

SAYS as little as an outline can fay : certainly 
not drawn in that pofition whi .h gives the de- 
cided chara&er of a man ; entirely deprived of 
all thofe (hades which are, often, fo wonderfully 
fignificant ; yet, if fo rude an outline ever can 
convey meaning, it does in the prefent inftance ; 
and, certainly, according to the phyfiognomo- 
nical fenlation of all experienced people, it is at 
leaft a capacious head, eafy of conception, and 
poflefled of feelings quickly incited by the 
beautiful. 

IV. 

SPALDING. 

ON the firft view of this countenance all will 
acknowledge Spalding was more than a com- 
mon man ; accurate, acute, and endowed with 
tafte. Was he eafily to be deceived ? All will 
anfwer, no. Was he the friend of perplexed 
and obfcure ideas ? Certainly not. Will he a& 

% worthily 
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worthily and wifely? If he ads agreeably to 
his countenance, certainly, yes. The fame will 
be (aid, whether viewed in front, or, in 
V. 
PROFILE; the forehead, the eye, and the 
afpett, will appear, to the moft uninformed, to 
betoken an elegant and reflective mind. 
VI. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

A COPY of a copy : add, if you pleafe, a 
fpiritlefs, vapid outline. How deficient muft all 
outlines be ! Among ten thoufand can one be 
found that is exaft ? Where is the outline that 
can portray genius ? Yet who does not read, in 
this outline, imperfect as it is, from pure phyfi- 
ognomonical fenfatton, the clear, the capacious, 
the rapid mind ; all conceiving, all embracing;, 
that, with equal fwifraefs and facility, imagines, 
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VIII. 
3. CLARKE. 

PERSPICUITY, benevolence, dignity, fc- 
renity, difpaflionate meditation, the powers of 
conception, and perfeverance, are the moft ap- 
parent chara£teriftics of this countenance. He 
who can hate fuch a face muft laborioufly coun- 
teract all thofe phyfiognomonical fenfations with 
which he was born. 

IX. 
R. 

AS is the full face, fo is the profile ; how em- 
phatically does this confirm our judgment ! To 
whom are not this forehead and this nofe the 
pledges of a found and penetrating underftand- 
ing; this mouth, this chin, of benevolence, a 
noble mind, fidelity, and friendfhip ? 



WE muft now view the reverfe. Hitherto 
we have beheld nature in the moft perfect of 
her produ&ions : we muft proceed to contem- 
plate her in her deformity. In this, alfo, how 
intelligibly does fhe fpeak to the eyes of all, at 

the firft glance ! 

X. 
WHO does not here read reafon debafed ; ftu- 

pidity almoft funken to brutality? This eye, thefc 

wrinkles, 
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wrinkles, of a lowering forehead, this projecting 
mouth, the whole pofition of the head, do they 
not ail denote manifeft dulnefe, and debility ? 

XL 
HOWEVER equivocal the upper part of this 
countenance may he, phyfiognomonical fenia- 
tion finds no difficulty in the lower. No peribn 
whatever will expect irom this open mouth, 
this chin, thefe wrinkled cheeks, the effects of 
reflection, comparifon, and found decifioir. 

XII. 

TWO FOOLS, IN PROFILE. 

FROM the fmall eyes in both, the wrinkles 
in the under, their open mouths, particularly 
from the under part of the countenance of the 
upper profile, no man whatever will expect pe- 
netration, reasoning, or wifdom. 
XIII. 

TWO FOOLS. 
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fcf genius. The lower is (till lefs to be mis- 
taken, and I would a(k the moft obftinate oppo- 
nent of phyiiognomonical fenfation, whether he 
would perfonally declare, or give it under his 
hand, that the man who expeds vvifdom from 
this countenance is himfelf wife* 

XIV. and XV. 

ATTILA. 

TRUE or falie, nature or caricature, each of 
thefe four Attilas will, to the common fenfa- 
tions of all men, depi& an inhuman and brutal 
character. Brutality is moft apparent in the 
horned figure (the horns out of the queftion), 
and it is impoflible to be overlooked in the nofe 
and mouth, or in the eye ; though (till it de* 
fcrves to be called a hujnan eye. 

XVL 

JUDAS AFTER HOLBEIN. 

WHO can perfuade himfelf that an apoftle of 
Jefus Chrift ever had an afpett like this, or that 
the Saviour could have called fuch a countenance 
to the apoftlefhip ? And whofe feelings will be 
offended when we pronounce a vifage like this 
bafe and wicked ? Who could place confidence 
in fuch a man ? 



mm 
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Let us proceed to the characters of paffioiiji 
Thefe are intelligible to every child ; therefore, 
concerning thefe, there can be no difpute, if we 
are in any degree acquainted with their lan- 
guage. The more violent the paifion is, the 
more apparent are its figns. The effect of the 
ftillcr paffions is to contract, and of the violent 
to diftend the mufcles. AH will perceive in the 
four countenances of Plate XVII. fear mingled 

with abhorrence. In the four following, 

Plate XVIII. as vifibly will be perceived diffe- 
rent gradations of terror, to the extreme. 

A fucceffion of calm, fdent, reftlefs, deep, and 
patient grief, are feen in XIX. XX. XXI. and 
XXII. 

No man will expect cheerfulnefs, tranquillity, 
content, ftrength of mind, and magnanimity, 
from XXIII. 
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IX. 



PHYSIOGNOMY A SCIENCE. 

1 HOUGH there may be fome truth in it, 
" ftill, phyfiognomy never can be a fcience." 
Such are the aflertions of thoufands of our read- 
ers, and, perhaps, thefe aflertions will be re- 
peated, how clearly foever their objections may 
be anfwered, and however little they may have 
to reply. 

To fuch obje&ors we will fay, phyfiog- 
nomy is as capable of becoming a fcience as 
any one of the fciences, mathematics except- 
ed. As capable as experimental philofophy, 
for it is experimental philofophy ; as capable 
as phyfic, for it is a part of the phyfical art ; 
as capable as theology, for it is theology; as 
capable as the belles lettres, for it appertains 
to the belles lettres. Like all thefe, it may, to 
a certain extent, be reduced to rule and acquire 
an appropriate chara&er, by which it may be 
taught. As in every other fcience, fo, in this, 
much muft be left to fenfibility and genius. At 
prefent it is deficient in determinate figns and 
rules. 

F 2 Whoever 
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Whoever will take the trouble, which every 
child has the power of taking, of afluming thole 
principles which all fciences have in common, 
the purely mathematical excepted, will no longer, 
during his life, object that phyfiognomy is not 
fcientific Either he muft allow the appella- 
tion fcientific to phyfiognomy or deny it to 
whatever is, at prefent, denominated fcience. 

Whenever truth or knowledge is explained 
by fixed principles, it becomes fcientific, fo far 
as it can be imparted by words, lines, rules, and 
definitions. The queftion will be reduced to 
whether it be poflible to explain the undeniable 
ftriking differences, which exift between hu- 
man faces and forms, not by obfcure, confufed 
conceptions, but by certain characters, figm, and 
exprefiions ; whether thefe figns can communi- 
cate the ftrength and weaknefs, health and fick- 
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-divinity, and the belles lettres, from the num- 
ber of the fciences, becaufe fo many branches of 
them yet remain uncultivated, and clouded by 
uncertainty ? 

Is it not true that the experimental philofo- 
pher can only proceed with his difcoveries to a 
certain extent ; only can communicate them by 
words ; can <?nly fay, " fuch and fuch are my 
f< experiments, fuch my remarks, fuch is the 
" number of them, and fuch are the inferences I 
" draw : purfue the track that I have etf- 
* plored ?" Yet will he not be unable, fome- 
times, to fay thus much? Will not his a&ive 
mind make a thoufand remarks, which he will 
want the power to communicate ? Will not his 
eye penetrate recefles which he fhall be unabla 
to difcover, to that feebler vifion that cannot 
difcover for itfelf ? And is experimental philo- 
fophy, therefore, the lcfs a fcignce ? How great 
a perception of the truth had Leibnitz, before 
the genius of Wolf had opened that road, in 
which, at prefent, every cold logician may fe- 
curely walk ? And with which of the fciences is 
it otherwife ? Is any fcience brought to perfec- 
tion at the moment of its birth ? Does not ge- 
nius continually, with eagle eye and flight; an- 
ticipate centuries? How long did the world 

F 3 wait 
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wait for Wolf ? Who, among the moderns, it 
more fcientific than Bonnet F Who fo happily 
unites the genius of Leibnitz and the phlegm of 
Wolf? Who more accurately diftinguUhes falfe- 
hood from truth ? Who more condescendingly 
takes ignorance by the hand ? Yet to whom 
. would he be able to communicate his fudden per- 
v ception of the truth ; the rcfult or the fources of 
thofe numerous, fmall, indefcribable, rapid, pro- 
found remarks ? To whom could he impart thefe 
by figns, tones, images, and rules ? Is it not the 
fame with phyfic, with theology, with all fci- 
ehces, all arts ? Is it not the fame with painting, 
It once . the mother and daughter of phyfiog- 
nomy ? Is not this a fcience ? Yet how little is it 

fo ! " This is proportion, that difpropor- 

** tion. This nature, truth, life, refpiration in tho 
" very aft. That is conftraint, unnatural^ mean, 
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and powers which are not to be reduced fo frule, 
be pronounced unfcientific. 

So in phyfiognorny ; phyfiognomonical truth 
may, to a certain degree, be defined, communi- 
cated by figns, and words, as a fcience. We 
may affirm, this is fublime underftanding. Such 
a trait accompanies gentlenefs, fuch another wild 
paffion. This is the look of contempt, this of 
innocence. Where fuch figns are, fuch and 
fuch properties refide. By rule may we pre- 
fcribe — " In this manner muft thou ftudy. 
" This is the route thou muft purfue. Then 
" wilt thou arrive at that knowledge which I, 
u thy teacher, have acquired." 

But will not the man of experience, the man 
of exquifite organs, in this, as in other fubje£te, 
called fcientific, fee farther, deeper, and more 
tliftin&ly ? Will he not foar ? Will he not make 
numerous remarks, that are not reducible to 
rule ; and fhall fuch exceptions prevent us from 
calling that a fcience which may be reduced to 
rule, and communicated by figns ? Is not this 
common to all fcience as well as to phyfiog- 
norny ? Of which of the fciences are the limits 
defined, where nothing Is left to tafle, feeling, 
and genius ? We fhould contemn that fcience, 
could fuch a fcience exift. 

F 4 Albert 
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Albert Durer furveyed and mcaiured men,: 
Raphael meafured men ftill more feelingly than 
Albert Durer. The former drew with truth, 
according to rule ; the latter followed his ima- 
gination ; yet was nature often depicted by 
him with not lefs exa&nefs. Scientific pbyfi- 
ognomy would meafure like Durer, the phyfi- 
ognomy of genius like Raphael. In the mean 
time, the more obfervation lhall be extended, 
language enriched, drawing improved ; the more 
man lhall be ftudied by man, to him the molt in- 
teresting and the fineft of ftudies ; the more phy- 
fiognomy fliall become fcientific, accurately de- 
fined, and capable of being taught, the more it 
lhall then become the fcience of fciences ; and, in 
reality, no longer a fcience, but fenfihility, a 
prompt and convincing infpeftion of the human 
heart. Then {hall folly bufy herfelf to render 
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contemn me for a fool— u Look ! Here U fome- 
M thing which you underftand, only recoiled 
" there are others who underftand ftill more ? 

I (hall conclude this fragment with a parody 
on the words of one, who, among other uncom- 
mon qualities with which he was endowed, had 
the gift of difcerning fpirits ; by which he could 
difcover, from the appearance alone, whether 
one whom no art eould heal, had faith enough 
to become whole. — " For we know in part, an4 
" our extracts and commentaries arc in part; 
" but when that which is perfect is come, then 
♦ c thefe fragments (hall be done away. As yet, 
u what I write is the ftammering of a child j 
" but when I (hall become a man, thefe will ap- 
pear the fancies and labours of a child. For 
now we fee the glory of man, through a glafs, 
darkly j foon we (hall fee face to face* Now 
ic I know in part, but then (hall I know, even 
« as, alfo, I am known, by him, from whom, 
* and through whom, and in whom are all 
u things ; to whom be glory, for ever and even 
» Amen !" 
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-0*.TflE ADVANTAGES OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 

: W'rH ETHER a more certain, more accurate, 
bum* "eicMnfive, and thereby, a more perfeta 
knowledge -of man, 'he, or be not, profitable ; 
•Whether it be, or be not s advantageous to gain 
VknoVledge of internal qualities from external 
foYm -and -feature, is a queftion moil deferring 
liquify, and- place among thefe fragments. 
"""This may be clafied firft as a general queftion, 
Whether knowledge, its extehfion, and increafe, 
Be of confequence to man? I imagine this queC- 
tion can receive but one anfwer, from all un- 
prejudiced perfons. 

Man muft be ignorant of his own nature, and 
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• As certainly as man is poflefled of corporal 
ftrength, and a will for the exercife of that 
ftrength, fo certain is it that to exercife ftrength 
is neceflary. As certain as he has the faculties, 
power, and will, to love, fo certain is it that it 
is neceflary he fhould love. Equally certain it 
it that, if man has the faculties, power, and will* 
to obtain wifdom, that he fhould exercife thofe 
faculties for the attainment of wifdom. How 
paradoxical are thofe proofs that fcience and 
knowledge are detrimental to man, and that a 
rude ftate of ignorance is to be preferred to all 
that wifdom can teach ! 

I here dare, and find it neceflary, to affirm 
that phyiiognomy has at leaft as many claims of 
eflential advantage as are granted by men, in 
general, to other fciences. 
; Further ; with how much juftice may we not 
grant precedency to that fcience which teaches 
the knowledge of men ? What objed is fo im* 
portant to man as man himfelf ? What know- 
ledge can more influence his happinefs than 
the knowledge of himfelf ? This advantageous 
knowledge is the peculiar province of phyfiog- 
nomy. 

Of all the knowledge obtained by man, of all 
he can learn bj reafoning oil his mind, his heart, 

his 
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his qualities and powers, thofe proofs which are 
obtained by the aid of the fenfes, and that know- 
ledge which is founded on experience has ever 
been the moft indifputable, and the moft advan- 
tageous. Who, then, among philofophers will 
not prefer the experimental part of pfychology 
to all other knowledge ? 

Therefore has phyfiognomy the threefold 
claims of the advantages arifmg from know- 
ledge, in general, the knowledge of man, in 
particular, and, efpecially, of this latter know- 
ledge, reduced to experiment. 

Whoever would wiih perfect, conviction of 
the advantages of phyfiognomy, let him, but . 
for a' moment, imagine that all phyfiognomonl- 
cal knowledge and feniation were loft to the 
world. What confufion, what uncertainty, and 
abfurdity mull take place, in millions of in- 
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• Mutual intercourfe is the thing of mod con- 
fequence to mankind, who are deftined to live 
in fociety. The knowledge of man is the foul 
of this intercourfe, that which imparts anima- 
tion to it ; pleafure and profit. This knowledge 
is, in fome degree, infeparable from, becaufe 
neceflary to, all men. And how {hall we with 
greater eafe and certainty acquire this know- 
ledge than by the aid of phyfiognomy, under- 
ftood in its mod exteniive fenfe, fince, in fo 
many of his actions, he is incomprehenflble ? 

Let the phyfiognomift obferve varieties, make 
minute diftindtions, eftablifh figns, and invent 
words, to exprefs thefe his remarks ; form ge- 
neral, abftraft, proportions, extend and iiAprove 
phyfiognomonical knowledge, language, and 
fcnfation, and thus will the ufes and advantages 
of phyfiognomy progreffively increafe. 

Let any man fuppofe himfelf a ftatefman, a 
divine, a courtier, a phyfician, a merchant, 
friend, father, or hufband, and he will eafily 
conceive the advantages which he, in his fphere, 
may derive from phyfiognomonical fcience. 
For each of thefe ftations, a feparate treatife of 
phyfiognomy might be compofed. 

When we fpeak of the advantages of phyfi- 
ognomy we- mult not merely confider that 

. which, 
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which, in the ftri&eft rente, may be termed fa- 
entific, or what it might fcientifically teach. We 
father ought to confider it as combined with 
thofe immediate confequences which every en- 
deavour to improve phyfiognomy will undoubt- 
edly have, I mean the rendering of phyfiogno- 
, monical observation and fenfation more vigilant, 
and acute. 

As this phyfiognomonical fenfation is ever 
combined with a lively perception of what is 
beautiful, and what deformed ; of what is per- 
fect and what imperfect (and where is the able 
writer on phyfiognomy who wilt not increafe 
thefe feelings ?) how important, how extenfive, 
muft be the advantages of phyfiognomy ! How 
does my heart glow at the fuppofition that fo 
high a fenfe of the fublime and beautiful, fo 
deep an abhorrence of the bafe and deformed, 
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whesewkh to view the manifold proofs of di- 
vine wifdom and goodnefs in the creation, and, 
while thus viewing unfpeakable harmony and 
truth, to excite more ecftatic love for their ador- 
able author. Where the dark inattentive fight 
of the unexperienced perceives nothing, there 
the practical view of the phyfiognomift difco- 
vers inexhauftible fountains of delight, endear- 
ing, moral, and fpiritual. It is the latter only 
who is acquainted with the leaft variable, moft 
perfpicuous, moft fignificant, moft eloquent, 
moft beautiful of languages; the natural lan- 
guage of moral and intellectual genius, of wif- 
dom and virtue. He reads it in the counte- 
nances of thofe who are unconfcious of their 
own native elocution. He can difcover virtue, 
however concealed. With fecret ecftafy, the 
philanthropic phyfiognomift difcerns thofe in- 
ternal motives, which would, otherwife, be firft 
revealed in the world to come. He diftin- 
guifhes what is permanent in the chara&er from 
what is habitual, and what is habitual, from 
what is accidental. He, therefore, who reads 
man, in this language, reads him moft accu- 
rately. 

^Phyliognomy unites hearts, and forms the 
xa^ft: durable, the moft divfe^ frieftd&ips j ftor* 
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can friendfhip difcover a more folid rock of 
foundation than in the- fair outlines, the noble 
features, of certain countenances. 

Phyfiognomy is the very foul of wifdom, 
fince, beyond all expreffion, it elevates the mu- 
tual pleafures of intcrcourfe, and whifpers to the 
heart when it is neceflary to fpeak, when to be 
filent ; when to forewarn, when to excite ; when 
to confole, and when to reprehend. 

Phyfiognomy is the terror of vice. No fooner 
fliould phyfiognomonical fenfation be awak- 
ened into action, than confiftorial chambers, cloi- 
ftefs, and churches, mull become branded with . 
excefs of hypocritical tyranny, avarice, gluttony, 
and debauchery; which, under the mafk, and to 
the fhame, of religion, have poifoned the welfare 
of mankind. The efteem, reverence, and love, 
which have hitherto been paid them, by the de- 
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important, of thefe its advantages, are thofe the 
painter acquires ; who, if he be not a phyfiog- 
nomift, is nothing. The greateft is that of 
forming, concluding, and improving the human 
heart. I (hall have frequent opportunities of 
making remarks in confirmation of the truth of 
what I have advanced. At prefent I fhall only 
add, in conclufion of this too imperfedt frag- 
ment, what I have been in part already obliged 
to fay, that the imperfedt phyfiognomonical 
knowledge I have acquired, and my increafe of 
phyfiognomonical fenfation, have daily been to 
me a fource of indefcribable profit. Nay, I will 
venture to add, they were to me indifpenfable, 
and that I could not, poffibly, without their aid, 
have pafled through life with the fame degree of 
pleafure. 
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XI. 



OF THE DISADVANTAGES OF PHYSIOGNOMY, 



MeTHINKS I hear fome worthy man ex- 
claim " Oh thou who haft ever hitherto lived 
** the friend of religion and virtue, what is thy 
" prefent purpofe ? What mifchief ftiall not be 
" wrought by this thy phyfiognomy ! Wilt thou 
" teach man the unbleffed art of judging his 
** brother by the ambiguous expreffions of his 
" countenance ? Are there not already fufficient 
" of cenforioufnefs, fcandal, and infpection into 
" the failings of others ? Wilt thou teach man 
" to read the fecrets of the heart, the latent 
*' feelings, and the various errors of thought i 

" Thou dwelleft upon the advantages of the 
• 1'cience : tavefl: thou llialt teach men to con- 
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<c from the defire of praifc, and wifhing only to 
€4 appear what he ought determinately to be, he 
u will yet become more vain, and will court the 
u praife of men, not by words and deeds, alone, 
u but by aflumed looks and counterfeited forms ? 
** Oughteft thou not rather to weaken this al- 
u ready too powerful motive for human actions, 
u and to ftrengthen a better ; to turn the eyes 
u inward, to teach actual improvement, and fi- 
u lent innocence, inftead of inducing him to 
u Teafon on the outward, fair, expreflions of 
u goodnefs, or the hateful ones of wickednefs ?" 

This is a heavy accufation, and with great 
appearance of truth. Yet how eafy is defence 
to me ; and how pleafant, when my opponent 
accufes me from motives of philanthropy, and 
not of fplenetic difpute ! 

The charge is twofold, Cenforioufnefs and 
vanity. I teach men to (lander each other, and 
to become hypocrites. 

I will anfwer thefe charges feparately ; nor let 
it be fuppofed I have not often, myfelf, refle&ed 
on what they contain, really objectionable, and 
felt it in all its force. 

The firft relates to the poflible abufe of this 
fcience. 

No good thing can be liable to abufe, till it 

G 2 firft 
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firft becomes a good thing; nor is there any 
actual good which is not the innocent caufe of 
abufe. Shall we, therefore, with that good fhould 
not exift ? 

All pitiable complaints concerning the pof- 
fible, probable, or, if you will, inevitable, in- 
jurious effects, can only be allowed a certain 
weight. Whoever is juft will not fix his at- 
tention, folely, on the weak fide of the queftion. 
He will examine both fides ; and, when good 
preponderates, he is fattsfied, and endeavours, 
by all means in his power, to evade, or diminifh, 
the evil. 

Who better can infpire us with this heroic 
fortitude in favour of good, although attended 
by evil ; who better can cure us of pufillani- 
mous anxieties, and dread of evil while in the 
purfuit of good, than the great Author and 
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effe&s of this book ; but I, alfo, will be calm, 
convinced of the great good which (hall be the 
refult. I clearly perceive, nor endeavour to 
conceal from myfelf, every difadvantage which 
fhall, in all probability, occur, at leaft, for a time, 
and among thofe who content themfelves with 
a flight tafte of knowledge, whether human or 
divine. I continually keep every defed: of the 
fcience in view, that I may exert all my powers 
to render it as harmlefs, and as profitable, as pof- 
fible ; nor can this profped of probable abufes, 
attendant on every good, on every divine work, 
induce me to defift ; being, as I am, at each ftep, 
more firmly convinced that I am labouring to 
effeGt an excellent purpofe, and that every man, 
who reads me with attention, and has not the 
corrupteft of hearts, will rather be improved 
than injured. 

Thus far, generally, and now for a more par- 
ticular anfwer to the fir ft obje&ion. 
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1 TEACH no black art ; no noftrum, the fe~ 
cret of which I might have concealed, which it 
a thousand times injurious for once that it is 
profitable, the difcovery of which is, therefore, 
fo difficult. 

I do but teach a fcience, the molt general, the 
moft palpable, with which all men are ac- 
quainted, and Hate my feelings, obfervations, 
and their confequences. 

We ought never to forget that the very pur- 
port of outward expreffion is to teach what 
panes in the mind, and that to deprive man of 
this fource of knowledge were to reduce him to 
utter ignorance ; that every man is born with a 
certain portion of phyfiognomonical fenfation, 
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glance; and that the fame effe&6 were pro- 
duced long before this queftion was in agitation. 
Whether, therefore, to teach men to decide with 
more perfpicuity and certainty, inftead of con- 
fufedly ; to judge clearly with refined fenfations, 
inftead of rudely, and erroneously, with fenfa- 
tions more grofs ; and, inftead of fuffering them 
to wander in the dark, and venture abortive 
and injurious judgments, to learn them, by 
phyfiognomonical experiments, by the rules of 
prudence and caution, and the fublime voice of 
philanthropy, to miftruft, to be diffident, and 
flow to pronounce, where they imagine they 
difcover evil ; whether this, I fay, can be injuria 
ous, I leave the world to determine, 

I here openly, and loudly, proclaim that who** 
ever difregards all my warnings, disregards the 
proofs and examples I give, by which he may 
preferve himfelf from error ; whoever is deaf to 
the voice of philanthropy, and, like a madman 
with a naked fword, rufhes headlong to aflafli- 
nate his brother's good name, the evil muft be 
upon his head. When his wickednefs ihall ap- 
pear, and he (hall be puniftied for his unpardorb- 
able offences, againft his brother, my foul ihall 
not be polluted by his fin, 

I believe I may venture to affirm very few 

G 4 perfons 
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perfons will, in confequence of this work, begin 
to judge ill of others, who had not before been 

guilty of the pra&ice. 



" This Jewlhas not the fmalleft refpetl for 
" the legislature, or his fuperiours ; he fcourges 
" the people, who have done him no injury, 
" with whips ; he goes to banquetings, where- 
•* ever he is invited, and makes merry j he is a 
" very jnifchicf maker ; and lately he faid to 
" his companions, / am not come to fend peace, 
" but afutord."— — What a judgment is here, 
from a partial view of the actions of Chrift ! 
But view his phyfiognomy, not as he has been 
depicted by Raphael, the greateft of painters, 
but by Holbein, only, and if you have the 
fmalleft phyfiotmomonical fenfat'ion, oh ! with 
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pi&ure it gives of him who ftands open to its 
infpe&ion, and we, mod afluredly, fhall not 
have more, but lefs to fear, from its deciiions, 
when the fcience fhall have the good fortune to 
become more general, and fhall have taught fu- 
periour accuracy to the feelings of men. 

II. 

THE fecond objection to phyfiognomy is 
that u it renders men vain, and teaches them to 
u afliime a plaufible appearance." — When thoti 
didft urge this, how great was the impreffion thy 
words made upon my heart ! and how affli&ed 
am I to be obliged to anfwer thee, that this thy 
Objection is applicable only to an ideal, and in- 
nocent, and not an a&ual, and wicked world. 

The men thou wouldft reform are not chil- 
dren, who are good, and know not that they are 
fo ; but men, who mud, from experience, learn 
to diftingtiifli between good and evil ; men, who, 
to become perfedt, muft neceflarily be taught 
their own noxious, and confequently their 
own beneficent, qualities. Let, therefore, the 
defire of obtaining approbation from the good 
a& in concert with the impulfe to goodnefs. 
Let this be the ladder ; or, if you pleafe, the 
crutch to fupport tottering virtue. Suffer men 

to 
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to feel that God has ever branded vice with de- 
formity, and adorned virtue with inimitabla 
beauty. Allow man to rejoice when he per- 
ceives that his countenance improves, in propor- 
tion as his heart is ennobled. Inform him, only, 
that to be good, from vain motives, is not ac- 
tual goodnefs, but vanity j that the ornaments 
of vanity will ever be inferiour, and ignoble ; 
and (hat the dignified mien of virtue never can 
be truly attained, but by the actual pafleuion of 
virtue, unfulUed by the leaven of vanity. 

Beholdeft thou fome weeping youth, who has 
ftrayed from the paths of virtue, who, in his 
glafs, reads his own degradation, or reads it in 
the mournful eye of a tender, a difcerning, a 
phyftognomonical friend ; a youth who has 
ftudied the worth of human nature in the fineft 
forms of the greateft mailers. Suffer his tears 
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XII, 
OF THE EASE OF STUDYING PHYSIOGNOMY* 

JL O learn the loweft, the lead difficult, of fci~ 
ences, at firft appears an arduous undertaking, 
when taught by words or books, and not re- 
duced to adhial pra&ice. What numerous dan- 
gers and difficulties might be darted againft all 
the daily enterprizes of men, were it not unde- 
niable that they are performed with facility! 
How might not the poflibility of making a 
watch, and ftill more a watch worn in a ring, 
•or of failing over the vaft ocean, and of number- 
lefs other arts and inventions, be difputed, did 
we not behold them conftantly pra&ifed ! How 
many arguments might be urged againft the 
pra&ice of phyfic ! And, though fome of them 
may be unanfwerable, how many are the reverie! 
We muft not too haftily decide on the pot- 
fible eafe, or difficulty, of any fubjed, which 
we have not yet examined. The fimpleft may 
abound with difficulties, to him who has not 
made frequent experiments, and, by frequent 
experiments, the mod difficult may become eafy. 
This, I (hall be anfwered, is the commoneft of 

common 
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common place. Yet, on this depends the proof 
of the facility of the ftudy of phyfiognomy, and 
of the intolerant folly of thofe who would rar- 
ther conteft the poflibility of a fcience than pro- 
fit by its reality. 

" Perhaps you have not examined it your- 
" felf, therefore can fay nothing on the fubjecV* 

> 1 have examined, and can certainly fay 

Something. I own, I fcarcely can afcribe to 
myi'elf one of the numerous qualities which I 
hold neceflary to the phyuognomift. I am 
Ihort fighted, hare little time, patience, or flail, 
in drawing ; have but a fmall knowledge of die 
world ; am of a profeffion, which, notwithftand- 
ing all the opportunities it may give me of ob- 
taining a knowledge of mankind, yet renders 
it impoulble for me to make phyiiognomy my 
only ftudy j I want anatomical knowledge, co- 
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and companion, fhould he even be more defi- 
cient in requifites than I am, and fhould he fee 
himfelf daily, and inceflantly, furrounded by 
hofts of difficulties, will yet certainly be able to 
make a progrefs. 

We have men conftantly before us. In the 
very fmalleft towns there is a continual influx 
and reflux of perfons, of various and oppofite 
chara&ers. Among thefe, many are known to lis 
without confulting phyfiognomy ; and that they 
are patient, or choleric, credulous, or fufpicious, 
wife, or foolifh, of moderate, or weak capacity, 
we are convinced paft contradi&ion. Their 
countenances are as widely various as their cha- 
racters, and thefe varieties of countenance may 
each be as accurately drawn as their varieties of 
character may be defcribed. 

We have daily intercourfe with men, their 
intereft and ours are conne&ed. Be their dif- 
fimulation what it may, paflion will, frequently, 
for a moment, fnatch off the mafk, and give us 
a glance, or at leaft, a fide view, of their true 
form. 

Shall nature beftow on man the eye and ear, 
and yet have made her language fo difficult, or 
fo entirely unintelligible ? And not the eye and 
ear, alone j but feeling, nerves, internal fenfa- 

tions. 
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tions, and yet have rendered the language of 
die fuperficies fo confufed, To obfcure ? She who 
has adapted found to the ear, and the ear to 
found ; (he who has created light for the eye, 
and the eye for light ; (he who has taught man, 
fe foon, to fpeak, and to underftand fpeech ; 
mall fhe have imparted innumerable traits and 
marks of fecret inclinations, powers, and paf- 
fions, accompanied by perception, fenfation, and 
an impulfe to interpret them to his advantage ; 
and, after bellowing fuch ftrong incitements, 
mail me have dented him the poffibility of 
quenching this his thirft of knowledge ; fhe who 
has given him penetration to difcover fciences 
ftill more profound, though of much inferiour 
utility ; who has taught him to trace out the 
paths, and meafure the curves, of comets ; who 
has put a telefcope into his hand, that he may 
view the fatellites of planets, and has endowed 
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nance ; of reading man, the mod: beautiful of all 
her works, the compendium of all things, the 
mirror of the Deity ? 

Canft thou, man of a found understanding, 
believe this can be fo ? Canft thou credit fuch 
accufations againft the moft affectionate of mo- 
thers? Shall fo much knowledge with which 
thou mayeft difpenfe be bellowed upon thee ; 
and (halt thou have been denied that which is of 
moft importance ? 

Awake, view man in all his infinite forms. 
Look, for thou mayeft eternally learn; {hake 
off thy ftoth, and behold. Meditate on its im- 
portance. Take refolution to thyfelf, and the 
moft difficult fhall become eafy. 

Awake to the conviction of the neceflity of 
the knowledge of man, and be perfuaded that 
this knowledge may be acquired ; fo fhall recur- 
ring examples, and increafing induftry, fmooth 
the path of knowledge. 

The grand fecret of Amplifying fcience con- 
fifts in analyzing, in beginning with what is 
eafy, and proceeding progreffively. By this 
method miracles will at length be wrought. 
The mountain of knowledge muft be climbed 
Hep by ftep. 

Which of the fciences, furrounded as they all 

are 
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are with difficulties, has not been highly im- 
proved by recuning obfervation, reflexion, and 
induftry ? 

When I come to fpeak of the method in 
which phyfiognomy ought, probably, to be 
ftudied, the intelligent reader will be able to de- 
cide whether improvement in this fcience be Co 
difficult, and impoflible, as To many, from fuch 
•ppofite reafons, have pretended. 
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cifion ! And the importance of precifion to phy- 
fiognomy has, by numerous reafons, before been 
proved. 

How often does it happen that the feat of 
character is fo hidden, fo enveloped, fo maiked, 
that it can only be caught in certain, and, per- 
haps, uncommon poiitions of the countenance, 
which will again be changed, and the fig&s all 
difappear, before they have made any durable 
impreffion ! Or, fuppofing the impreffion made, 
thefe diftinguifhing traits may be fo difficult to 
feize, that it {hall be impofiible to paint, much 
lefs to engrave, or defcribe them, by language. 

This may likewife happen to the raoft fixed, 
determinate, and decifive marks. Numberkfe 
of thefe can neither be defcribed nor imitated. 
How many, even, are not to be retained by the 
imagination ! How many, that are rather felt 
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afpeft of the defender, or enemy, of truth ; of 
the bold friend, or the fubtle foe, of wifdom ; 
•who u the poet's eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 
glancing from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven, while imagination bodies forth the 
u forms of things unknown ;" who (hall all this 
delineate, or defcribe ? Can charcoal paint fire, 
chalk light, or can colours live and breathe ? 

It is with phyfiognomy as with all other ob- 
jects of tafte, literal, or figurative, of fenfe, or of 
fpirit. We can feel but cannot explain. The 
eflence of every organized body is, in itfelf, an 
invifible power. It is mind. Without this in- 
comprehenfible principle of life, there is neither 
intelligence, action, nor power. " The world 
u feeth not, knoweth not, the fpirit." Oh ! 
how potent is this truth, whether in declamation 
it be expreffed with infipidity or enthufiafm, 
from the Holy Spirit, that in perfon infpired the 
apoftles and evangelifts of the Lord, to the fpirit 
of the moft infignificant being ! The world feeth 
it not, and knoweth it not. This is the moft 
general proportion poflible. The herd fatiate 
themfelves with words without meaning, exter- 
nals without power, body without mind, and 
figure without eflence. Overlooked as it has 
been by mere literal readers, who are incapable 

H 3 of 
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of exalting themfelves to the great general fenfe 
of the word of God, and who have applied the 
text to fome few particular cafes, though it be 
the key tp nature and revelation, though it be 
Stfelf the revelation of revelation, the very foul 
of knowledge, and the fecret of fecrets. " It is 
" the fpirit that maketh alive, the flelh profiteth 
" nothing." 

Since likewife (which who will or can deny?) 
fmce all fleih is valued according to the fpirit 
within ; fince it is the fpirit alone of which the 
phyfiognoraift is in fearch, endeavouring to dis- 
cover, pourtray, and defcribe ; how difficult muft 
it be for him to delineate, by words, or images, 
the bed, moft volatile, and fpiritual part, to 
thofe who have neither eyes nor ears! Words 
ami images are but a ftill grofler kind of flelh 
and fpirit. 
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difcordant circumftances, fhow the countenance 
fo difadvantageoufly, or, to fpeak more properly, 
betray the phyfiognomift into a falfe judgment, 
on the true qualities of the countenance and 
chara&er ! How eafily may thefe occafion him 
to overlook the eflential traits of chara&er, and 
form his judgment on what is wholly accidental ! 

" The wifeft man, when languid, will look 
" like a fool," fays Zimmermann ; and he may 
be right, if his obfervation extends no farther 
than the a&ual ftate of the mufcular parts of the 
countenance. 

To cite one very common inftance, out of a 
hundred, how furprifingly may the fmall pox, 
during life, disfigure the countenance ! How 
may it deftroy, confufe or render the mod dc* 
cifive traits imperceptible ! 

I (hall not here enumerate the difficulties 
which the moil accurate obferver has to encoun- 
ter in diflimulation ; I perhaps may notice thefe 
in a feparate fragment. 

There is one circumftance, however, which I 
muft not omit to mention. 
. The beft, the greateft, the mod philofophical 
phyfiognomift is ftill but man ; I do not here al- 
lude to thofe general errors from which he can* 
not be exempt ; but that he is a prejudiced man, 
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and that it is neceffary he fliould be as unpre- 
judiced as God himfelf. 

How feldom can he avoid viewing all objects 
through the medium of his own inclinations or 
averfions, and judging accordingly ! Obfcure 
recollections of pleasure or difpleafure, which 
this or that countenance have by various inci- 
dents impreffed upon his mind, impreflions left 
on his memory, by fome object of love or hatred 
—How eafily, nay, neceffarily, muft thefe inBil- 
•nce his judgment ! Hence, how many difficul- 
ties muft arife to phyfiognomy, fo long as phy- 
fiognomy fhall continue to be the ftudy of men 
and not of angels ! 

We will therefore grant the oppofer of phy- 
fiognomy all he can afk, although we do not 
live without hope that many of the difficulties 
fliall be refolved, which, at firft, appeared to the 
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u may be induced, from reading my writings, 
u to imagine themfelves phyfiognomifts." 
u He that hath ears to hear let him hear." 
As foon might ye become phyfiognomifts by 
reading my book, read and pore^however induf- 
trioufly you pleafe, as you would become great 
painters, by copying the drawings of Preyfler, 
or reading the works of Hagedorn, or Frefnoy ; 
great phyficians, by ftudying Boerhaave; or 
great ftatefmen by learning Grotius, Puffendprf, 
and Montefquieu, by rote. 
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OF THE RARITY OF THE SPIRIT OF PHY3IOG- 
NOMONICAL OBSERVATION. 

IN the eighth fragment, we have noticed how 
general, yet obfeure and indeterminate, phyfiog- 
hombnical fenfatkm is : in this, we mall (peak 
of the rarity of the true fpirit of phyfiognomo- 
' nical obfervation. As few are the perfons who 
can think phyfiognomonically, as thofe who can 
feel phyfiognomonically are numerous. 

Nothing can appear more eafy than to ob- 
ferve, yet nothing is more uncommen. By ob- 
ferve I mean to confider a fubject in all its va- 
rious parts : firtt to confider each part feparately, 
and, afterwards, to examine its analogy with 
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ments of a number of men, concerning the fame 
portrait, to be convinced of the general want of 
a fpirit of accurate obfervation : nor has any 
thing fo efFe&ually, fo unexpe&edly convinced 
me, of the extreme rarity of the true fpirit of 
obfervation, even among men of genius, in 
famed, and fame-worthy, obfervers, in far 
greater phyfiognomifts than I can ever hope to 
become, nothing, I fay, has fo perfectly con- 
vinced me of the rarity of this fpirit, as the con- 
founding of widely different portraits and cha- 
ncers, which, notwithftanding their difference, 
have been miftaken for the fame. To make er- 
roneous remarks is a very common thing ; and, 
probably, has often befel myfelf. This all tends 
to prove how uncommon an accurate fpirit of 
obfervation is, and how often it forfakes even 
thofe who have been moft affiduous in obferving. 
I (hudder when I remember the fuppofed 
ftkenefles which are found between certain por- 
traits and {hades, and the living originals. How 
many men fuppofe each caricature a true por- 
trait, or, probably, fometimes, take it for an 
ideal !* In fuch judgments I perceive a moft per- 

* By Caricature, the Author appears to mean nothing more than 
tn imperfect drawing, and by Ideal, fometimes perfect beauty, fome* 
times a fancy piece. Thefe words occur fo frequently that they 
jnujt inevitably be often retained in the tranjlation. T. 

fed 
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feci analogy to the judgments of the moil com- 
mon obfervers on character. Each (lander, in 
which there is but a made of truth, is as ufually 
fuppofed to be the full and exact truth as are fo 
many thoufand wretched portraits fuppofed to 
be real and exact likencfTes. 

Hence originate many pitiable phyfiogno- 
monical decifions ; hence are deduced fo many 
apparently well founded objections againft phy- 
fiognomy, objections that, in reality, are falfe. 

We call that likenefs which is unlike, becaufe 
we are not accuftomed to obferration fufficiently 
acute. 

I cannot fufficiently caution phyfiognomifts 
againft hafte and erroneous companions and 
fuppofitions ; or to wait till they are well con- 
vinced that they have not imagined two differ- 
ent countenances to refemble each other, or men 
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ADDITIONS. 

I. 

ANSON. 

ALIKE as thefe heads may appear, to an in- 
experienced eye, how different are they to an 
obferver! A countenance fo noble as that of 
Anion can never be entirely rendered mean, or 
wholly unrefembling. — Who that had once be- 
held Anfon, alive or well painted, would, at 
viewing thefe caricatures, exclaim Anfon ! — ■ 
Yet, on the contrary, how few would pro- 
nounce — Not Anfon ! — How few will be able 
accurately to perceive and define the very effen- 
tial differences between thefe faces! The ob- 
ferver will fee where the unobfervant are blind, 
and while the latter are dumb, will pronounce the 
forehead of 2 is more thoughtful and profound 
than that of 1 — 1 forms no fuch deep confident 
plans as 2 — The eyebrows of 1 are more firm 
and clofely knit, than thofe of 2 — So likewife it 
the eye of 1 ; but that of 2 is more open and 
ferene. The nofe of 2 is fomething more corn- 
pad, and, therefore, more judicious, than 1. 
The mouth of one is awry, and fomewhat 
fmall. The chin of 2 is likewife more manly, 
and noble than of 1. 

II. THESE 
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II. 
THESE four caricature profiles, of broken 
Grecian bufts, -will, to many hafty obfervers, 
though they mould not be wholly deftitute of 
phyfiognomonical fenfation, feem nearly alike 
in fignification. Yet are they eflentially differ- 
ent. The nofe excepted, the firft has nothing 
in common with the reft. The manly clofing, 
and firranefs, of the mouth, as little permits the 
phyfiognomonical obferver to clafs this counte- 
nance with the others, as would the ferious af- 
pe&, the arching, and motion, of the forehead, 
and its defcent to the nofe. Let any one, fur- 
ther, confider this defcent of the forehead to the 
nofe; afterward, the nofe itfelf, and the eye, in 
2, 3, and 4. Let him compare them, and the 
fcientific phyfiognoaiift will develope characters 
almoft oppofite. In the nofe of 3, he will per- 
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difference between them is to the obferver re- 
markable. K. b. will appear to him, from the 
forehead, nofe, and eyebrows, all of which are 
clofe, firm and (harp, as betokening acute pene- 
tration, and deep thought. K. a. will be found 
more cheerful. In both he will perceive the 
traits of mind and genius. 

V. VI. 
Here, likewife, are two {hades of the fame 

countenance, which, however, bear a greater 
refemblance than different (hades ufually do. 
Many would declare them very like each other. 
Yet how many varieties may not be difcovered 
by the accurate obferver ! The mouth, in V. 
by the eafy unconftrained manner in which it 
is clofed, befpeaks a calm, placid, fettled, effemi- 
nate mind. In VI. on the contrary, if not a 
chara&er dire&ly the reverfc, effentially differ- 
ent, by the negligent dropping of the under lip. 
How few will be able to difcover, before they 
are told, in the fcarcely vifible (harpening of tht 
bone above the eye, of VI. the extreme penetra- 
tion it denotes ! 

VII. VIII. 
HOWEVER fimilar thefe two (hades of the 
fame perfon may appear ; to the phyfiognomift, 
that is, to a rare and accurate obferver, they are 

not 
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not fo. In the forehead, the bones above tho 
eye, and the defcent to the nofe, in VIII. there is 
fomething more of underftanding than in the 
fame parts of VII. although the difference is 
fcarcely that of a hair's breadth. How few 
will find in the bending and point of the nofe 
of VIII. a quicker perception of fenfual beauty ; 
and fuperiour underftanding in VII. ! Yet thi* 
does not efcape the phyfiognomift, to whom, 
likewife, the mouth, in VIII. betokens firm' 
powers. The defcent of the under lip, at the 
corner, of VII. is, by a hair's breadth, more 
pure and noble, than VIII. 
IX. 
Thefe fix profiles, alfo, have, to the unprac- 
tifed, much refemblance, yet fome of them have 
differences too vaft to be imagined, on a firft 
view. The hafty obferver will find fome diffi- 
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fenrer could not then have perceived tokens of 
imbeciliity, which are now to him fo vifible, 
though fo difficult to explain. 

3, All will difcover, in this, goodnefs tinged 
with weaknefs. But that the marks of weak- 
nefs are chiefly to be fought in the arching 
of the forehead, and the outline of the chin, is 
only perceptible to the intuition of experience *• 

4, The nofe fpeaks tafte and knowledge, the 
eye penetration. None but the phyfiognomift 
will remark dulnefs, and thoughtlefs hafte, ill 
the forehead and mouth. 

5 Is, to general fenfation, the profile of a 
benevolent, but weak and ordinary man. The 
feat of weaknefs will be feen, by the phyfiogno- 
mift, in the forehead, eye, and mouth. 

6, Inanimate thoughtleflhefs will be univer- 
fally perceived in this countenance. The expe- 
rienced only will difcover the peculiar infipi- 
dity of the mouth. 

X. 

IMBECILLITY is the character common to 
thefe fix heads. Yet how various are the modi- 
fications, definable only by the phyfiognomift ! 
And how little is explained by the general term 
imbeciliity concerning heads fo different ! 

* Der Gelibte intiniif. 

Vol. 1. I 1 Has 
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1 Has a noble nofe, with an alraoft common 
forehead. Were the back part of the eye lefs 
projecting it would be much wifer. 

2 Is more benevolent and noble, more intel- 
ligent in the under part, and more weak in the 
upper. 

3, Inanity with a mixture of contempt. 

4, The nofe excepted, empty, and more per- 
verfe than all the other five. 

5, The under half not vulgar, but the full 
forehead denotes imbecillity. In the mouth, 
only, are tafte and underftanding united. 

6, A nofe Iflce this, which fpeaks a perfon of 
difcernment, does not correfpond with fo foolifli 
a countenance. 

XL 
FOUR additional profiles, in the Grecian ftyle, 
a few remarks on which may mow the enquir? 
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The forehead of 2 will be found to poflefs a 
fmall fuperiour degree of delicacy over that of 1 ; 
the forehead of 3 much inferior to 2, and the 
forehead of 4 dill inferior to 3* The phyfi- 
ognomift will read more of affe&ioii in 4 than 
in 3, and fomething lefs of delicacy ; and more 
of voluptuoufnefs, in 3 than in 4. 

The converfe of the propofition we have hi- 
therto maintained will, in certain countenances, 
be true. The obferver will perceive fimilarity 
in a hundred countenances which, to the inex- 
perienced, appear entirely diffimilar. 
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ALL men have talents for all things, yet we 
may fafely maintain very few have the deter- 
minate and effential talents. 
, . AH men have talents for drawing. They can 
aj)l learn to write, well or ilL Yet not an ex- 
cellent draughtfman will be produced in ten 
thoufand. The. fame maybe affirmed of elo- 
quence, poetry, and phyfiognomy. 

All men, who have eyes and ears, have ta- 
lents to become phyfiognomifts. Yet, not one 
in ten thoufand can become an excellent phy- 
fiognomift. 

It may therefore be of ufe to flcetch the cha- 
of the true nhyfiognomifl:. that thole who 
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painters were the greateft painters. Reubens, 
Vandyke, and Raphael, pofleffing three grada- 
tions of beauty, poflefled three gradations of 
the genius of painting. The phyfiognomifts of 
greateft fymmetry are the beft : as the raoft virtu- 
ous beft can determijie on virtue, and the juft on 
juftice, fo can the moft handfome countenances 
on the goodnefs, beauty and noble traits of the 
human countenance ; and confequently on its de- 
fers and ignoble properties. The fcarcity of hu- 
man beauty is a certain reafon why phyfiognomy 
is fo much decried, and finds fo many opponents. 
No one, therefore, ought to enter the fan&u- 
ary of phyfiognomy who has a debafed mind, 
an ill formed forehead, a blinking eye, or a dis- 
torted mouth. " The light of the body is the 
<c eye ; if, therefore, thine eye be (ingle, thy 
" whole body fhall be full of light ; but if thine 
" eye be evil thy whole body (hall be full of 
" darknefs : if, therefore, that light that is in 
u thee be darknefs, how great is that darknefs !" 
Any one who would become a phyfiogno* 
mift cannot meditate too much on this text* - 

- Oh ! fingle eye, that beholdeft all things as 
they are, feeft nothing falfely, with glance 
oblique, nothing overlooked — Oh ! moft perfeft 
image of reafon and wifdom — Why do I fry 

I 3 image? 
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image ? Thou that art reafon and wifdom them- 
felves ; without thy refplendent light would all 
that appertains to phyfiognomy become dark ! 

Whoever does not, at the firft afpcct of any 
man, feel a certain emotion of affedion, or dif- 
lite, attraction or repulfion, never can become 
a phyfiognoniift. 

Whoever ftudies art more than nature, and 
prefers what the painters call manner to truth 
of drawing j whoever does not feel himfelf 
moved almoft to tears, at beholding the antient 
ideal beauty, and the prefent depravity of men 
and imitative art ; whoever views antique gems, 
and does not difcover enlarged intelligence in 
Cicero ; enterprifmg refolution in Caefar ; pro- 
found thought in Solon j invincible fortitude in 
Brutus; in Plato godlike wifdom ; or, in mo- 
dern medals, the height of human fagacity in 
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inviolated chaftity; the mother contemplating 
her beauteous fleeping infant ; the warm preflure 
of the hand of a friend, or his eye fwimming 
in tears ; whoever can lightly tear himfelf from 
fcenes like thefe, and turn them to ridicule, might 
much eafier commit the crime of parricide than 
become a phyfiognomift. 

What then is required of the phyfiognomift ? 
What fhould his inclinations, talents, qualities, 
and capabilities be ? 

His firft of requifites, as has, in part, already 
been remarked, fhould be a body well propor- 
tioned, and finely organized : accuracy of fenfa- 
tion, capable of receiving the moft minute out- 
ward impreffions, and eafily tranfmitting them 
faithfully to memory ; or, as I ought rather to 
fay, imprefling them upon the imagination, and 
the fibres of the brain. His eye, in particu- 
lar, muft be excellent, clear, acute, rapid, and 
firm. 

Precifion in obfervation is the very foul of 
phyfiognomy. The phyfiognomift muft poflefs 
a moft delicate, fwift, certain, moft extenfive 
fpirit of obfervation. To obferve is to be atten- 
tive, fo as to fix the mind on a particular ob- 
je£fc, which it fele&s, or may feleft, for confider- 
ation, from a number of furrounding obje&s. 

I 4 To 
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To be attentive is to confider fome one parti- 
cular object, exclufively of all others, and to 
analyze, confequently, to diftinguifh, its pecu- 
liarities. To obferve, to be attentive, to diftin- 
guiih what is fimitar, what diffimilar, to difco- 
ver proportion, and difproportion, is the office 
of the underftanding. 

'Without an accurate, fuperiour, and extended 
underftanding, the phyfiognomift will neither be 
able rightly to obferve nor to compare and clafs 
his obfervations ; much left to draw the neceC- 
fary conclufions. Phyfiognomy is the higheft 
exercife of the underftanding, the" logic of cor- 
poreal varieties. 

The true phyfiognomift unites to the cleareft 
and profoundeft underftanding the moft lively, 
ftrong, comprehenfive imagination, and a fine 
and rapid wit. Imicmalioii is ncucirary to im- 
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that exift between objects. Thus, for example, 
he fees a head or forehead poflefled of certain 
chara&eriftic marks. Thefe marks prefent them- 
felves to his imagination, and wit difcovers to 
what they are fimilar. Hence greater precifion, 
certainty, and expreffion, are imparted to his 
images. He muft have the capacity of uniting 
the approximation of each trait, that he re- 
marks ; and, by the aid of wit, to define the de- 
grees of this approximation. Without wit, 
highly improved by experience, it will be im- 
poflible for him to impart his obfervations with 
perfpicuity. Wit alone creates the phyfiogno- 
monical language ; a language, at prefent, fo 
unfpeakably poor. No one who is not inex- ; 
hauftibly copious in language can become a 
phyfiognomift; and the higheft poffible copi- 
oufnefs is poor, comparatively with the wants 
of phyfiognomy. All that language can ex- 
prefs the phyfiognomift muft be able to exprefs. 
He muft be the creator of a new language, 
which muft be equally precife and alluring, na- 
tural and intelligible. 

All the productions of art, tafte, and mind; 
all vocabularies of all nations, all the kingdoms 
of nature, muft obey his command, muft fttpply 
bis neceflitie$« 

The 
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The art of drawing is indifpenfable, if he 
would be precife in his definitions, and accurate 
in his decifions. Drawing isthefirft, moft na- 
tural, and moft ' unequivocal language of phy- 
fiognomy ; the beft aid of the imagination, the 
only means of preferring and communicating 
numberlefs peculiarities, fhades, and cxprefiions, 
which are not by words, or any other mode, to 
be defcribed. The phyfiognomift who cannot 
draw, haftily, accurately, and charaderiftically, 
will be unable to make, much lefs to retain, or 
communicate, innumerable obfervations. 
f Anatomy is indifpenfable to him ; as alfo is 
phyfiology, or the fcience of the human body, in 
health ; not only that he may be able to remark. 
iany difproportion, as well in the folid as the 
mufcular parts, but that he may like wife be ca- 
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nervous fyftem, for on this more depends than 
even on the knowledge of the blood. 

How profound an adept ought he to be in 
the knowledge of the human heart, and the 
manners of the world ! How thoroughly ought 
he to infpeft, to feel himfelf! That mod ef- 
fential yet moft difficult of all knowledge, to the 
phyfiognomift, ought to be poflefled by him in / 
all poflible perfe&ion. In proportion only as / 
he knows himfelf will he be enabled to know ; 
others. 

Not only is this felf knowledge, this ftudying 
of man, by the ftudy of his own heart, with the 
genealogy and confanguinity of inclinations and 
paffions, their various fymptoms and changes* 
neceflary to the phyfiognomift, for the forego- 
ing caufes, but alfo for an additional reafon. 

" The peculiar fhades" (I here cite the words 
of one of the critics on my firft eflay) u the pe^- 
*• culiar fhades of feeling, which moft afFe& the 
€i obferver of any objeft, frequently have rela- 
a tion to his own mind, and will be fooneft re* 
- marked by him in proportion m «h«y fympa- 
" thize with his own powers. They will afFe& 
u him moft, according to the manner in whicH 
il he is accuftomed to furvey the phyfical and 
u moral world. Many therefore of his obferva* 

" tions 
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*' tions are applicable only to the obferver him- 
" felf ; and, however ftroogly they may be con- 
** ceived by him, he cannot eafily impart them to 
" others. Yet thefe minute obfervations influence 
" his judgment. For this reafon, the phyfiogno- 
** miftmuft, ifheknowshimfelf, which he in juf- 
■** tice ought to do before he attempts to know 
** others, once more compare his remarks with 
" his own peculiar mode of thinking, and fepa- 
-*' rate thofe which are general from thofe which 
" are individual, and appertain to himfelf." I 
fhall make no commentary on this important 
precept. I have given a limilar one in the frag- 
ment on the difficulties of Undying phyfiog- 
nomy, and in other places. 

I (hall here only repeat that an accurate and 
profound knowledge of his own heart is one of 
the moft eflential qualities in the character of 
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of folitude, haying no witnefs but God and thy 
own confcience, thou haft not a thoufand times 
fighed and forrowed for thyfelf ; if thou wanted 
the power to obferve the progrefs of the paflions, 
from their very commencement; to examine 
what the impulfe was which determined thee to 
good or ill, and to avow the motive to God and 
thy friend, to whom thou mayeft thus confefs 
thyfelf, and who alfo may difclofe the recefles of 
his foul to thee ; a friend who fhall ftand before 
thee the reprefentative of man and God, and in 
whofe eftimation thou alfo fhalt be inverted with 
the fame facred character ; a friend in whom 
thou mayeft fee thy very foul, and who fhall 
reciprocally behold himfelf in thee ; if, in a 
word, thou art not a man of worth, thou never 
canft learn to obferve, or know men well ; thou • 
never canft be, never wilt be, worthy of being 

a good phyfiognomift If thou wiflieft not 

that the talent of obfervation fhould be a tor- 
ment to thyfelf and an evil to thy brother, 
how good, how pure, how affedionate, how 
expanded, ought thy heart to be ! How mayeft 
thou ever difcover the marks of benevolence 
and mild forgivenefs, if thou thyfelf art de- 
ftitute of fuch gifts ? How, if philanthropy 
does not make thine eye a&ive, how mayeft 

thou 
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thou difcera the imprdfions of virtue and the 
marks of the fubumeft fenfations? How often 
wilt thou overlook them in a countenance dif- 
figured by accident ! Surrounded thyfelf by 
mean paflions, how often will fuch falfe.ob- 
fervers bring falfc intelligence ! Put far from 
thee felf-intereft, pride, and envy, otherwife 
** thine eye will be evil, and thy whole body 
" full of darkaels." Thou wilt read vices on 
that forehead whereon virtue is written, and 
wilt accufe others of thofe errors and failings of ' 
which thy own heart accufes thee. Whoever 
' bears any refemblance to thine enemy, will by 
thee be accufed of all thofe failings and vices 
with which thy enemy is loaded by thy own 
partiality and felf-love. Thine eye will over- 
look the beauteous traits, and magnify the dis- 
cordant. Thou wilt behold nothing but carica- 
ture and difproportion. 
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dren, together with a love of literature, and a tafte 
for painting and the other imitative arts ; I lay, 
can it need demonftration that all thofe and much 
more are to him indifpenfable ? — To fum up the 
whole ; to a well formed, well organized body, 
the perfe& phyfiognomift muft unite an acute 
fpirit of obfervation, a lively fancy, an excellent 
wit, and, with numerous propenfities to the arts 
and fciences, a ftrong, benevolent, enthufiaftic, 
innocent heart ; a heart confident in itfelf, and 
free from the paflions inimical to man. No one, 
certainly, can read the traits of magnanimity, 
and the high qualities of the mind, who is not 
himfelf capable of magnanimity, honourable 
thoughts, and fublime adions. 



I have pronounced judgment again ft myfelf 
in writing thefe chara&erifties of the phyfiog- 
nomift. Not falfe modefty, but confcious feel- 
ing, impels me to fay I am as diftant from the 
true phyfiognomift as heaven is from earth. I 
am but the fragment of a phyfiognomift, as this 
work is but the fragment of a fyftem of phyfi- 
ognomy. 
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xvr. 



OF THE APPARENTLY FALSE DECISIONS 
OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 

v^NE of the ftrongeft objections to the cer- 
tainty of phyfiognomy is, that the beft phyfiog- 
nomifts .often judge very erroneoufly. 

It may be proper to make fome remarks on 
this objection. 

Be it granted the phyfiognomift often errs ; 
that is to fay his difcernment errs, not the coun- 
tenance — But to conclude there is no fuch fci- 
ence as phyfiognomy, becaufe phyfiognomifts 
err, is the fame thing as to conclude there is no 
reafon, becaufe there is much falfe reafoning. 

To fuppofe that, becaufe the phyfiognomift 
has made fome falle decifions, he has no phyri- 
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ther enquire how much he might have given,' 
and how often it has been his duty to give ? — ■ 
The virtuous man may have * ten times been 
guilty, but, before he is condemned, it ought to 
be afked, in how many hundred inftances he has 
a£ted uprightly. He who games muft oftener 
lofe than he who refrains from gaming. He 
who Aides or fkaits upon the ice is in danger of 
many a fall, and of being laughed at by the 
lefs adventurous fpedtator. Whoever frequently 
gives alms is liable, occafionally, to diftribute 
his bounties to the unworthy. He, indeed, 
who never gives cannot commit the fame mif- 
take, and may, truly, vaunt of his prudence 
fince he nev£r furnifhes opportunities for deceit. 
In like manner he who never judges never can 
judge falfely. The phyfiognomift judges of- 
tener than the man who ridicules phyfiognomy, 
confequently, muft oftener err than he who 
never rifks a phyfiognomonical decifion. 

Which of the favourable judgments of the 
benevolent phyfiognomift may not be decried 
as falfe ? Is he not liimfelf a mere man, how* 
ever circumfpeft, upright, honourable and ex- 
alted he may be ; a man who has in himfelf the 
root of all evil, the germe of every vice i or, in 
Other words, a man whofe moft worthy propen- 

Vol. I. K fities, 
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fities, qualities, and inclinations, may occafiort- 
ally be overftrained, wrefted, and warped ? 

You behold a meek man, who, after repeated 
and continued provocations to wrath, perfifts in 
fdence ; who, probably, never is overtaken by 
anger, when he himfelf alone is injured. The 
phyfiognomift can read his heart, fortified to 
bear and forbear, and immediately exclaims, be- 
hold the moft amiable, the molt unconquerable, 
gentlencfs ! — You are fdent — You laugh — You 
leave the place, and fay, " Fye on fuch a phy- 
" fiognomifl ! How full of wrath have I feen. 
** this man !" — When was it that you faw him 
in wrath ? — Was it not when fome one had mif- 
treated his friend ? — " Yes, and he behaved like 
" a frantic man in. defence of this friend, which 
M is proof fufficient that the fcience of phyfiog- 
** nomy is a dream, and the phyfiognomift a 
" dreamer." — But who is in an error, the nhvli- 
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fiognomift, judge only by a&ions. He ob- 
ferves the propenfities, the character, the eflen- 
tial qualities, and powers, which, often, are ap* 
parently contradi&ed by individual a&ions< 

Again — He who feems ftupid or vicious may' 
yet probably poflefs indications of d good un- 
derftanding, and propenfities to every virtue. 
Should the beneficent eye of the phyfiognomift^ 
who is in fearch of good, perceive thefe quali- 
ties, and announce them ; fhould he not pro- 
nounce a decided judgment againft the man^ he 
immediately becomes a fubjedt of laughter. Yet 
how often may difpofitions to the mod heroic 
virtue be there buried ! How often may the fire 
of genius lay deeply fmothered beneath the em- 
bers ! — Wherefore do you fo anxioufly, fo atten* 
tively, rake among thefe afhes? — Becaufe here 
is warmth— Notwithftanding that at the firft, 
fecond, third, fourth raking, duft only will fly in 
the eyes of the phyfiognomift and fpe&ator. 
The latter retires laughing, relates the attempt* 
and makes others laugh alfo. The former 
may perhaps patiently wait and warm him- 
felf by the flame he has excited. Innumer- 
able are the inftances where the moft excellent 
qualities are overgrown and ftifled by the weeds 
of error. Futurity fhall difcover why, and the 
difcovery fhall not be in vain. The common 

K 2 unpraftifed 
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unpractifed eye beholds only a defolate wilder- 
nefs. Education, circumftances, neceffities, ftifle 
every effort toward perfection. The phyfiog- 
nomift infpe&s, becomes attentive, and waits. 
' He fees and obferves a thoufand contending 
contradictory qualities ; he hears a multitude of 
voices exclaiming, What a man ! But he hears 
too the voice of the Deity exclaim, What a man ! 
He prays, while thofe revile who cannot compre- 
hend, or, if they can, will not, that in the coun- 
tenance, under the fonn they view, lie concealed 
beauty, power, wifdom, and a divine nature. 

Still further — The phyfiognomilt, or obferver 
of man, who is a man — a Chriftian — that is to 
fay a wife and good man, will a thoufand times 
aft contrary to his own phyfiognonionical fen- 
iation — I do not exprefs myfelf accurately — He 
appears to aft contrary to his internal judgment 
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nothing more, nothing good ? — Be it granted he 
finds nothing good, yet he there contemplates 
clay which mud not fay to the potter, u why 
" haft thou made me thus ?" He fees, prays* 
turns away his face, and hides a tear which 
fpeaks, with eloquence inexpreflible, not to man, 
but to God alone. He ftretches out his friendly 
hand, not only in pity to a haplefs wife, whom 
he has rendered unfortunate, not only for the 
fake of his helplefs innocent children, but in 
compaflion to himfelf, for the fake of God, who 
has made all things, even the wicked themfelves, 
for his own glory. He gives, perhaps, to kin- 
dje a fpark which he yet perceives, and this is 
what is called (in fcripture) giving his heart. — 
Whether the unworthy man mifufes the gift, or 
mifufes it not, the judgment of the donor will 

alike be arraigned. Whoever hears of the gift 

• • 

will fay, How has this good man again fuffered. 
himfelf to be deceived ! 

Man is not to be the judge of man — And who 
feels this truth more coercively than the phyfi- 
ognomift ? The mightieft of meft, the Ruler of 
man, came not to judge the world, but to fave,. 
Not that he did not fee the vices of the vicious, 
nor that he concealed them from himfelf, or 
others, when philanthropy required they fhould* 
be remarked and detected. — Yet he judged not* 

K 3 punifhed 
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|>uni{hed not. — He forgave — " Go thy way, fin 
** no more." — Judas he received as one of his 
difciples, protected him, embraced him — Him, 
in whom he beheld his future betrayer. 

Good men are moft apt to difcover good. — 
Thine eye cannot be chriftian if thou giveft me 
not thy heart. Wifdom without goodnefs is 
folly, I will judge juftly and act benevolently. 

Once more — A profligate man, an abandoned 
woman, who have ten times been to blame when 
they have affirmed they were not, on the ele- 
venth are condemned when they are not to 
blame. They apply to the phyfiognomift. He 
inquires, and finds that, this time, they are in- 
nocent. Difcretion loudly tells him he will be 
cenfured fhould he fuffer it to be known that ho 
believes them innocent ; but his heart more 
loudly commands him to fpeak, to bear witnefs 
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XVII. 

OF THE GENERAL OBJECTIONS MADE TO 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Innumerable are the objeaions which 

may be raifed againft the certainty of judgfnents 
drawn from the lines and features of the human 
countenance. Many of thefe appear to me to 
be eafy, many difficult, and fome impoffible to 
be anfwered. 

Before I feledt any of them, I will firft ftate 
fome general remarks, the accurate confideration 
and proof of which will remove many difficul- 
ties. 

e 

It appears to me that, in all refearches, we 
ought firft to inquire what can be faid in de- 
fence of any propofition. One irrefragable 
proof of the adtual exiftence and certainty of 
a thing will overbalance ten thoufand objec- 
tions. One pofitive witnefs, who has all pofr 
iible certainty that knowledge and reafon can 
give, will preponderate againft innumerable 
others who are only negative. All objections 
againft a certain truth are in reality only nega- 
tive evidence. " We never obferved this : wc 
u never experienced that." — Though ten thou- 

K 4 fand 
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fand fhould make this afTertion, what would it 
prove againft one man of underftanding, and 
found reafon, who fhould anfwer, " But I have 
" obferved ; and you, alfo, may obferve, if you 
" pleafe." No well founded objection can be 
made againft the exiftence of a thing vifible to 
fenfe. Argument cannot difprove faft. No two 
oppofuig pofitive facts can be adduced, all objec- 
tions to a faft, therefore, muft be negative. 

Let this be applied to phyfiognomy. Pofitive 
proofs of the true and acknowledged fignifica- 
tion of the face and its features, againft the 
clearnefs and certainty of which nothing can 
be alleged, render innumerable objections, al- 
though they cannot probably be anfwered, per- 
fectly infignificant. Let us therefore endeavour 
to inform ourfelves of thofe pofitive arguments 
which phyfiognomy affords. Let us firft make 
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Thou fhouldeft firft confider what thou art, 
what is thy knowledge, and what are thy qua- 
lities and powers; before thou inquireft what 
thou art not, knoweft not, and what the quali- 
ties and powers are that thou haft not. This is 
a rule which every man who wifhes to be wife, 
virtuous and happy ought, not only to prefcribe 
to himfelf, but, if I may ufe fo bold a figure, to 
incorporate with, and make a part of, his very 
foul. The truly wife always firft directs his 
inquiries concerning what is ; the man of weak 
intellect, the pedant, firft fearches for that which 
is wanting. The true philofopher looks firft 
for the pofitive proofs of the propofition. I fay 
firft — I am very defirous that my meaning 
fhould not be mifunderftood, and, therefore, 
repeat, frji. The fuperficial mind firft ex- 
amines the negative objections. — This h^s been 
the method purfued by infidels, the opponents 
of Chriftianity. Were it granted that Chrifti- 
anity were falfe, ftill this method would neither 
be logical, true, nor conclufive. Therefore fuch 
modes of reafoning muft be fet afide, as neither 
logical nor conclufive, before we can proceed to 
anfwer objections. 

To return once more to phyfiognomy, the 
queftion will be reduced to this.; — " Whether 
" there are any proofs fufficiently pofitive and 

" decifive, 
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" decifive, in favour of phyfiognomy, to induce 
" us to difregard the raoft plaufible objections.** 
—Of this I am as much convinced as I am of 
my own exiftence ; and every unprejudiced 
reader will be the fame, who mall read this work 
through, if he only poflefs fo much difcernment 
and knowledge as not to deny that eyes are 
given us to fee ; although there are innumerable 
eyes in the world that look and do not fee. 

It may happen that learned men, of a certain 
defcription, will endeavour to perplex me by- 
argument: They, for example, may cite the 
female butterfly of Reaumur, and the large, 
winged ant, in order to prove how much we 
may be miftaken, with refpect, to final caufea, 
in the produces of nature — They may aflert, 
M wings, undoubtedly, appear to be given for 
" the purpofe of flight, yet thefe infe&s. never 
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when their eyes are fhut. As this certain num- 
ber are not fele&, but taken promifcuoufly, 
among millions of exiiling men, it is the higheft 
poflible degree of probability that all men, whofe 
formation is fimilar, that have lived, do live, or 
fhall live, being alike provided with thofe organs 
we call eyes, muft fee. This, at leaft, has been 
the mode of arguing and concluding, among all 
nations, and in all ages. In the fame degree as 
this mode of reafoning is convincing, when ap- 
plied to other fubjedts, fo is it when applied to 
phy fiognomy, and is equally applicable ; and, if 
untrue in phyfiognomy, it is equally untrue in 
every other inftance. 

I am therefore of opinion that the defender 
of phyfiognomy may reft the truth of the fci- 
cnce on this propofition, " That it is univerfally 
" confefTed that, among ten, twenty, or thirty 
" men, indifcriminately feledted, there as cer- 
u tainly exifts a phyfiognomonical expreflion, or 
u demonftrable correfpondence of internal power 
* 4 and fenfation, with external form and figure, 
ic as that, among the like number of men, in the 
u like manner fele&ed, theyjbave eyes and can 
w fee." Having proved this, he has as fuffi- 
ciently proved the univerfality and truth of phy- 
fiognomy as the univerfality of fight by the aid 
of eyes, having fhewn that ten, twenty, or thirty 

m$i), 
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men, by the aid of eyes, are all capable of feeing. 
From a part I draw a conclufion to the whole ; 
whether thofe I have feen or thofe I have not. 

But it will be anfwered, though this may be 
proved of certain features, does it, therefore, fol- 
low that it may be proved of all ? — I am per- 
fuaded it may : if I am wrong fliew me my 
error. 

Having remarked that men who have eyes 
and ears fee and hear, and being convinced that 
eye3 were given him for the purpofe of fight, 
and ears' for that of hearing ; being unable 
longer to doubt that eyes and ears have their 
deftined office, I think I draw no improper con- 
clufion, when I fuppofe that every other fenfe, 
and member, of this fame human body, which 
fo wonderfully form a whole, has each a par- 
ticular purpofe ; although it fhould happen that 
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according to the mode of reafoning above cited, 
univerfallyacknowledged to be juft,that thofe fea- 
tures are alfo fignificant, with the fignification of 
which I am unacquainted, — I think myfelf able 
to prove, to every perfon of the commoneft un* 
derftanding, that all men, without exception, at 
leaft under certain circumftances, and in fome 
particular feature, may, indeed, have more than 
one feature, of a certain determinate fignifica- 
tion ; as furely as I can render it comprehen- 
fible, to the fimpleft perfon, that certain deter- 
minate members of the human body are to an- 
fwer certain determinate purpofes. 

Twenty or thirty men, taken promifcuoufly, 
when they laugh, or weep, will, in the expref* 
lion of their joy or grief, pofTefs fomething in 
common with, or fimilar to, each other, Cer* 
tain features will bear a greater refemblance to 
each other among them than they otherwife do, 
when not in the like fympathetic ftate of mind. 

To me it appears evident that, fince excef- 
five joy and grief are univerfally acknowledged 
to have their peculiar expreffions, and that the 
expreflion of each is as different as the different 
paffions of joy and grief, it muft, therefore, be 
allowed that the ftate of reft, the medium be- 
tween joy and grief, fhall like wife have its pe- 
culiar expreflion j or, in other words, that the 

mufcles 
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mufcles which furround the eyes and lips, will 
indubitab.'/ be found to be in a different ftate. 

If this be granted concerning the ftate of the 
mind in joy, grief, or tranquillity ; why ihould 
not the feme be true concerning pride, humility, 
patience, magnanimity, and other affections ? 

According to certain laws the ftone flies up- 
ward, when thrown with fufficient force ; by 
other laws, equally certain, it afterward fall* 
to the earth ; and will it not remain un- 
moved according to laws equally fixed if fuf- 
fered to be at reft ? Joy according to certain 
laws is expreffcd in one manner, grief in an- 
other, and tranquillity in a third. Wherefore 
then (hall not anger, gentlenefs, pride, humility, 
and other pafliom be fubje& to certain laws; 
that is, to certain fixed laws ? 

All things in nature are or are not fubjecr.- 
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But, it will be faid, how different are the ex- 
preflions of joy and grief, of the thoughtful and 
the thoughtlefs ! And how may thefe expreffions 
be reduced to rule ? 

How different from each other are the eyes 
of men, and of all creatures ; the eye of an eagle 
from the eye of a mole, an elephant, and a fly I 
and yet we believe of all who have no evident 
figns of infirmity, or death, that they fee. 

The feet and ears are as various as are the 
eyes ; yet we univerfally conclude of them all 
they were given us for the purpofes of hearing 
and walking. 

Thefe varieties by no means prevent our be- 
lieving that the eyes, ears, and feet, are the ex- 
preffions, the organs of feeing, hearing, and walk- 
ing ; and why fhould we not draw the fame con- 
clufions concerning all features and lineaments 
of the human body ? The expreffions of fimilar 
difpofitions of mind cannot have greater variety 
than have the eyes, ears and feet, of all beings 
that fee, hear, and walk ; yet may we as eafily 
obferve and determine what they have in com- 
mon as we can obferve and determine what the 
eyes, ears, and feet, which are fo various, among 
all beings that fee, hear, and walk, have alfo in 
common* This well confidered, how many objec- 
tions will be anfwered, or become infignificant ! 

XVIIL VA- 
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VARIOUS OBJECTIONS TO PHYSIOGNOMY 

ANSWERED. 



OBJECTION I. 

* XT ie faid, we find perfons who, from youth 
" to old age, without ficknefs, without debauch- 
" ery, have continually a pale, death-like afpe& ; 
** who, neverthelefs, enjoy an uninterrupted and 
** confirmed ftate of health." 

ANSWER. 

THESE are uncommon cafes. A thoufand 
men will fhew their ftate of health by the com- 
plexion and roundnefs of the countenance, to 
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tion of the human body becaufe there are dwarfs, 
giants, and monftrous births. 

OBJECTION 11. 

A FRIEND writes me word, " He is ac- 
" quainted with a man of prodigious ftrength, 
" who, the hands excepted, has every appear- 
u ance of weaknefs, and would be fuppofed weak 
" by all to whom he fhould be unknown." 

ANSWER. 

I COULD wifh to fee this man. I much 
doubt whether his ftrength be only exprefled in 
his hands, or, if it were, ftill it is exprefTed, in 
the hands ; and, were no exterior figns of 
ftrength to be found, ftill he muft be confidered 
as an exception, an example unexampled. But, 
as I have faid, I much doubt the fad:. I have 
never yet feen a ftrong man whofe ftrength was 
not difcoverablc in various parts. 

OBJECTION III. 

" WE perceive the figns of bravery and he- 
" roifm in the countenances of men who are, 
" notwithftanding, the firft to run away." 

ANSWER. 

THE lefs the man is the greater he wifhes to 
appear. 

But what were thefe figns of heroifm ? Did 
they refemble thofe found in the Farnefian Her- 
cules ? — Of this I doubt : let them be drawee 

Vol. I. L let 
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let them be produced ; the phyfiognomlft will 
probably fay, at the fecond, if not at the firft, 
glance, Quanta /pedes I Sicknefs, accident, me- 
lancholy, likewife, deprive the braveft men of 
courage. This contradiction, however, ought 
to be apparent to the phyfiognomlft. 

OBJECTION IV. 

*' WE 6nd perfons whofe exterior appear- 
" ance denotes extreme pride, and who, in their 
" actions never betray the leaft fymptom of 
** pride." 

ANSWER. 

A MAN may be proud and affect humility. 

Education and habit may give an appearance 
of pride, although the heart be humble ; but this 
humility of heart will fhine through an appear- 
ance of pride, as fun beams through tranfparent 
clouds. It is true that this apparently proud 
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ANSWER. 

I SHOULD defire thefe rude and delicate 
frames to be brought together and compared* 
— Moft naturalifts defcribe the elephant as grofs 
and ftupid in appearance ; and, according to 
this apparent ftupidity, or rather according to 
that ftupidity which they afcribe to him, wonder 
at his addrefs. Let the elephant and the tender 
lamb be placed fide by fide, and the fuperiority 
of addrefs will be vifible from the formation and 
flexibility of the body, without farther trial. 

Ingenuity and addrefs do not fo much de- 
pend upon the mafs as upon the nature, mo- 
bility, internal fenfation, nerves, conftru&ion, 
and fupplenefs of the body, and its parts. 

Delicacy is not power, pow r er is not minute- 
nefs. Apelles would have drawn better with 
charcoal than many miniature painters with the 
fin eft pencil. The tools of a mechanic may be 
rude, and his mind the very reverfe* Genius 
will work better with a clumfy hand than ftupi- 
dity with a hand the moft pliable. — I will indeed 
allow your obje&ion to be well founded if no- 
thing of the chara&er of an artift is difcoverable 
in his countenance ; but, before you come to a 
decifion, it is neceffary you (hould be acquainted 
with the various marks that denote mechanical 
genius, in the face. Have you ccmfidered the 

L z luftre, 
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luftre, the acutenefs, the penetration, of his 
eyes ; his rapid, his decifive, his firm afpeft ; the 
projecting bones of his brow, his arched fore- 
head, the fupplenefs, the delicacy, or the roaffi- 
nefs of his limbs ? Have you well confidered 
thefe particulars ? " I could not fee it in him," 
is eafily faid. More confideration is requifite 
to difcover the character of the man. 

OBJECTION VI. 

" THERE are perfons of peculiar penetra- 
" tion who have very unmeaning countenances.'* 

ANSWER. 

THE afiertion requires proof. 

For my own part, after many hundred rait 
takes, I have continually found the fault was in 
my want of proper obfervation. — At firft, for 
example, I looked for the tokens of any parti- 
cular quality too much in one place ; I fought 
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animation of one fubjedt ; or men whofe powers 
were very indeterminate : I exprefs myfelf im- 
properly, powers which had never been excited, 
brought into a&ion. Many years ago, I was 
acquainted with a great mathematician, the afto- 
nifhment of Europe ; who, at the firft fight, and 
even long after, appeared to have a very com- 
mon countenance. I drew a good likenefs of 
him, which obliged me to pay a more minute 
attention, and found a particular trait which 
was very marking and decifive. A fimilar trait 
to this I, many years afterward, difcovered in 
another perfon, who, though widely different, 
was alfo a. man of great talents ; and who, this 
trait excepted, had an unmeaning countenance, 
which feemed to prove the fcience of phyfiog- 
nomy all erroneous. Never fince this time 
have I difcovered that particular trait in any 
man who did not poflcfs fome peculiar merit, 
however fimple his appearance might be. 

This proves how true and falfe, at once, the 
objection may be which ftates, " Such a perfon 
" appears to be a weak man, yet has great powers 
« of mind." 

I have been written to concerning D'Alem- 
bert, whofe countenance, contrary to all phyfi- 
ognomonical fcience, was one of the moil com- 
mon. To this I can make no anfwer, unlefs I 

L 3 had 
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had feen D'AIembert. This much is certain, 
that his profile, by Cochin, which yet muft be 
very inferior to the original, not to mention 
other lefs obvious traits, has a forehead, and in 
part a nofe, which were never feen in the coun- 
tenance of any perfon of moderate, not to fay 
mean, abilities. 

OBJECTION VII. 

***WE find very filly people with very expref- 
•* five countenances." 

ANSWER. 

WHO does not daily make this remark ? My 
only anfwer, which I have repeatedly given, 
and which I think perfectly fatisfa&ory, is, that 
the endowments of nature may be excellent; 
and yet, by want of ufe, or abufe, may be de- 
ftroyed. Power is there, but it is power mifap- 
plied : The fire wafted in the purfuit of plea- 
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I fhall only fele£t the following names, from 
an innumerable multitude. Charles XII. Louis 
XIV. Turenne, Sully, Polignac, Montefquieu, 
Voltaire, Diderot. — Newton, Clarke, Mauper- 
tuis, Pope, Locke, Swift, Leffing, Bodmer, Sult- 
zer, Haller. I believe the character of great- 
nefs in thefe heads is vifible in every well drawn 
•outline. I could produce numerous fpecimens, 
among which an experienced eye would fcarcely 
ever be miftaken. 

Will not the annexed head, though not one of 

« 

the moft determinate, impref6 every fpedtator with 
ideas of deep thought, and a fpirit of enquiry ? 
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XIX. 



ON DISSIMULATION, FALSEHOOD AND 
SINCERITY. 

vJNE of the moft ufual, and ftrong, objections 
aga'mft phyfiognomy is the univcrfality, and ex- 
cefs, of diflimulation, among mankind. If we 
are able to answer this objection, fatisfactorily, 
we ihall have gained a very material point. 

Men, it is faid, make all poffiblc efforts to ap- 
pear wifer, better, and honeftcr than, in reality, 
they are. They affecl: the behaviour, the voice, 
the appearance of the moft rigorous virtue. This 
is a part of their art ; they ftudy to deceive, 
till they are able to remove every doubt, de- 
ftroy every fufpicion that is entertained of their 
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And, firft, I am ready to grant it is poflible to 
carry the art of diflimulation to an aftonifhing 
degree of excefs ; and by this art the raoft dis- 
cerning man may be amazingly deceived. 

But, although I mod freely grant all this, I 
ftill hold this objection, againft the certainty of 
phyfiognomy, to be infinitely lefs important than 
fome generally believe, and would induce others 
to believe it to be ; and this, principally, for the 
two following reafons. 

I. There are many features, or parts of the 
body, which are not fufceptible of diflimula- 
tion ; and, indeed, fuch features as are indubi- 
table marks of internal character. 

II. Becaufe diflimulation itfelf has its certain 
and fenfible tokens, though they may not be 
definable by lines or words. 

I repeat there are many features or parts of 
the body which are not fufceptible of diflimula- 
tion ; and, indeed, fuch features as are indubi- 
table marks of internal chara&er. 

What man, for example, however fubtle, 
would be able to ialter the conformation of his 
bones, according to his pleafure ? Can any man 
give himfelf, inftead of a flat, a bold and arched 
forehead; or a {harp indented forehead, when 
nature has given him one arched and round ? 

' Who can change the colour and pofition of 

his 
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his eye-brows ? Can any man beftow on himfelf 
thick, bufhy, eye-brows, when they are either 
thin, or wholly deficient of hair ? 

Can any falhion the flat and fhort, into the 
well-proportioned and beautiful nofe ? 

Who can make his thick lips thin, or his thin 
lips thick ? 

Who can change a round into a pointed, or a 
pointed into a round chin ? 

Who can alter the colour of his eyes, or give 
them, at his pleafure, more or Iefs luftre ? 

Where is the art, where the diiTimulation, 
that can make the blue eye brown, the green one 
black, or if it be flat give it rotundity ? 

The fame may be faid of the ears, their form, 
pofition, diftance from the nofe, height, and 
depth : alfo, of the fkull, which forms a large 
portion of the outline of the head ; and of the 
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bour how he may to appear phlegmatic, or fan- 
guine, he will never be able to alter his blood, 
complexion, nerves, and mufcles, or their dif- 
ferent fymptoms and marks. 

An irafcible man, however mild, however 
calm or placid, a mein he may aflume, cannot 
alter the colour and louring of his eye, the 
nature and curling of his hair, or the fituation 
of his teeth. 

The weak man, however induftrious, will be 
unable to alter the profile of his countenance, 
the lips excepted, and thefe but little. He never 
can make it refemble the profile of the great and 
wife man. He may wrinkle his forehead, or 
make it fmooth, but the bones will continue the 
fame. The fool is equally incapable of conceal* 
ing the tokens of folly, as the truly wife man, 
the man of real genius, is of depriving himfelf 
of the marks of his clear, his piercing, his fupe* 
rior mind; for could he do fo he would no 
longer be a fool. 

It will be ftill obje&ed, that enough remains 
of the exterior parts of man, which are capable 
of diflimulation in a very high degree. Granted ; 
but we cannot grant that it is impoflible to de- 
tect fuch diflimulation. 

No j for, in the fecond place, I believe that 

there 
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there Is no kind of dhTimulation but has its cer- 
tain and fenfible tokens, though they may not 
be definable by lines or words. 

The fault is not in the object but in the ob- 
ferver, that thefe tokens remain unremarked. 

I acknowledge that, to difcern thefe tokens, 
an acute and pra&ifed eye is neceflary ; as, to 
define -them, is, likewife, an excellent phyfi- 
ognomonical genius. I will, further, willingly 
grant they cannot always be expreifed by words 
or lines, and drawing, yet they are difcernible. 
Have effort, conftraint, abfence, and diflipation, 
thofe companions of deceit, no determinate, at 
leaft perceptible, marks ? 

" Un homme duTimule veut il mafquer fea 
" fentimens ? II fe pane dans fon interieur un 
" combat entre le vrai, qu'il veut cacher, et le 
" faux qu'il voudroit prefenter. Ce combat 
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<c Ainfi plus on veut cacher le vrai, plus le 
" trouble augmente, et mieux on fe decouvre *." 
I am of Dom Pernetty's opinion. 

While I was writing this, a difagreeable inci- 
dent happened, which is applicable to the fub- 
jett. I know not whether it be for or againft 

me. Two young perfons, about four and 

twenty, more than once, came before me, and 
moft folemnly declared two tales, direftly op* 
pofite, were each of them true. The one af- 
firmed u Thou art the father of my child." The 
other, " I never had any knowledge of thee." 
They both muft be convinced that one of thefe 
aflertions was true, the other falfe. The one 
muft have uttered a known truth, the other a 
known lie ; and thus the vileft flanderer, and 
the moft injured and innocent perfon, both flood 
in my prefence — " Confequently one of them 

muft 

* If a deceitful man wifhes to conceal his thoughts, he is fub- 
jefted to an internal ftruggle between the true, which would be 
hidden, and the falfe which endeaTours to appear. This ftruggle 
puts the fpiriu into commotion, which are impelled by the heart, 
according to its function, to their natural ftate. The will oppofes 
this impulfe, reftrains them, keeps them prifoners, and endeavours 
to turn the tide, and its effects, purpofely to deceive. Many, how- 
ever, will efcape, and the fugitives bring certain intelligence of what 
is (ecretly palling in the council of the mind. Thus the greater the 
endeavour is to conceal truth, the more are the thoughts troubled, 
and difcovered. 
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muft be able to dhTemble, moll furprifingly, 
and the vileft falfehood may affume the garb 
of the moil injured innocence." — Yes, it is a 
melancholy truth. — Yet, on confideration, not fo 
— for this is the privilege of the freedom of hu- 
man nature, the perfection and honour of whtch 
alike confifts in its infinite capability -of perfec- 
tion and imperfection ; for imperfection to the 
a&ual free and moral perfection of man is its 
greateft worth. Therefore it is melancholy, not 
that vile falfehood can, but that it does, affume 
the appearance of fuffering innocence. 

" Well, but tt has this power, and what has 
** the phyfiognomift to anfwer V* 

He anfwers thus. 

Two perfons are before me, one of whom 
puts no conflxaint upon himfelf, to appear other: 
than he is, while the fecond is under the greateft 
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defcribable look that, fo expreffively, faid, " And 
c< darefl thou deny it !" : — I beheld, on the con- 
trary, a clouded and infolent look, I heard the 
rude, the loud, voice of prefumption, but which, 
yet, like die look, was unconvincing, hollow, 
that with forced tones anfwered, " Yes, I dare." 
I viewed the manner of Handing, the motion of 
the hands, particularly the undecided ftep, and, 
at the moment when I awfully defcribed the fo- 
lemnity of an oath, at that moment, I faw in 
the motion of the lips, the downcaft look, the 
manner of Handing of the one party ; and the 
open, aftoniflied, firm, penetrating, warm, calm, 
look, that filently exclaimed, Lord Jefus, and 
wilt thou fwear ! 

Wilt thou believe me, Oh, reader ? — I few, I 
heard, I felt, guilt and innocence. — Villainy 
with a depreffed, accurfed, — I know not what. 

The author of the memorial in behalf of the 
widow Gamm, truly fays, 

Cette chaleur, fi Ton pouvoit ainfi parler, eft 
le pouls de l'innocence. L'innocence a des ac- 
cents inimitables, et malheur au juge qui ne f9ait 

point les entendre *• 

Quoi 

• This warmth may be called fefre pulfe of innocence. The ac- 
cents of innocence are inimitable ; and woe be to the judge to whom 
they are unintelligible* 
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Quoi des fourcils ! (fays another Frenchman, 
I believe Montagne) Quoi des epaules ! II n'eft 
mouvement qui ne parle, et un langage intelli- 
gible, fans difcipline, et un langage public *. 

I muft not quit this important point without 
faying fomething further. 

As a genera] remark, it may be affirmed 
honefty (or fincerity) is the fimpleft, yet the 
mod inexplicable of things ; a word of the mod 
extenfive fenfe, and the moft confined. 

The perfectly virtuous may be called a God, 
and the totally vicious a Demon ; but man is 
neither God nor Demon ; he is man : no man 
is perfectly virtuous, nor wholly vicious. 

Speaking of falfehood and fincerity, we muft 
not confider thefe qualities in their pureft and 
abftraft ftate, but muft call him fincere who is 
not confcious of any falfe and felfifh views, 
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Few men have been more deceived by hy- 
pocrites than myfelf ; and if any perfon has 
juft caufe to ftate diffimulation as an objection 
againft phyfiognomy, that caufe have I. Yet 
the more I have been impofed upon, by an at- 
fumed mien of honefty, the more pertinaci- 
oufly do I maintain the certainty of the fcierice* 
Nothing can be more natural than that the 
weakeft underftanding mud at length become 
cautious by fuffering, and wife by experience. 

My ftation obliged me to exert my whole 
powers in difcovering the tokens of fincerity 
And falfehood ; or, in other words, to analyze 
thofe obfeure fenfations, thofe true untaught 
principles, which are felt at the firft glance of 
a fufpicious perfon, and firmly to retain thofe 
principles, contrary to the inclinations of a good 
heart, and a found underftanding, by which they 
would willingly have been rejected. My at- 
tempts to efface fuch impreffions from my mind 
have always been to my own injury. 

The hypocrite is never lefs capable of diffi-* 
mulation than at the firft moment, while he re- 
mains perfe&ly himfelf, and before his. powers 
of deception are excited. I maintain that no- 
thing is, at the lame time, more difficult, or more 
«afy, than the detection of hypocrify : nothing 

Vql. I. M more 
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more difficult, fo long as the hypocrite imagines 
he is obferved ; nothing more eafy when he 
fuppofes the contrary. Nothing, on the con- 
trary, can be more eafy to note and difcover 
than honefty, fince it is continually in its na- 
tural ftate, and is never under any conftraint to 
maintain an appearance of the thing that it is 
not. 

It muft neverthelefs be carefully remembered 
that timidity and bafhfulnefs may raife, even in 
an honed countenance, the blufli of innncerity. 
Timidity, and not diflimulation, may often make 
the perfon who relates an event, or intrufts 
another with a fecret, unable to look him in the 
face. Yet the downcaft look of the fpeaker con- 
tinually makes a bad impreflion. We very rarely 
can refrain from fufpecling infmcerity ; ftill is 
it weaknefs, timidity, imperfection : timidity 
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plan and pradtife deceit, and enfnare others, un- 
der an appearance of fidelity and friendfhip. 
Yet numberlefs men, not the rude and infen- 
fible, but the noble, the feeling, the finely or- 
ganized, and, indeed, thofe the moft, are in 
continual , danger of a&ing with infincerity. 
They find themfelves expofed, as it were, to a 
torrent of deceit, and may eafily acquire the 
habit of not oppofing the multitudes with whom 
they converfe. They are often betrayed into 
flattery, contrary to the di&ates of the heart, 
and often are driven to join the ridicule that 
is levelled at the virtuous, nay poflibly at a 
friend. — Yet, no. — Ridicule a friend ! — Who- 
ever is capable of this poflefles neither a feeling, 
a true, nor a noble mind. Ridicule and friend- 
(hip are as diftant as Lucifer and a cherub. Yet, 
alas ! how eafily may an honeft, but weak and 
timid, mind be drawn to ridicule what is in it- 

felf honourable, facred, and godlike ! How 

eafily too may thofe who have not the power of 
denial make promifes to two different perfons, 
one of which they have only the power to keep, 
or afTent to two contradictory propofitions ! 
Oh timidity! Oh unworthy fear! You have 
made more difTemblers and hypocrites than, 
even, ever were formed by felfifhnefs and vice. 

M 2 I muft 
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XX. 



ON FREEDOM AND NECESSITY. 



JV1 Y opinion, on this profound and important 
queftion, is that man is as free as the bird in the 
cage ; he has a determinate fpace for action and 
fenfation, beyond which he cannot pafs. As 
each man has a particular circumference of 
body, fo has he likewife a certain fphere of ac- 
tion. One of the unpardonable fins of Helve- 
tius, againft reafon and experience, is that he has 
affigned to education the fole power of forming, 
or deforming, the mind. I doubt if any philo- 
fopher of the prefent century has impofed any 
doctrine upon the world fo infulting to com- 
mon fenfe. Can it be denied that certain minds, 
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what he is. He may arrive at, but cannot ex- 
ceed, a certain degree of perfe&ion, which 
fcourging, even to death itfelf, cannot make 
him furpafs. Each man muft give his own 
ftandard. We muft determine what his powers 
are, and not imagine what the powers of an- 
other might effedl in a fnnilar fituation. 

When, oh ! men and brethren, children of the 
common father, when will you begin to judge 
each other juftly ? When will you ceafe to re- 
quire, to force, from the man of fenfibility the 
abftra&ion of the cold and phlegmatic ; or from 
the cold and phlegmatic the enthufiafm of the 
man of fenfibility ? When ceafe to require nec- 
tarines from an apple tree, or figs from the vine ? 
Man is man, nor can wifhes make him angel ; 
and each man is an individual felf, with as little 
ability to become another felf as to become an 
angel. So far as my own fphere extends, I am 
free ; within that circle can aft. I, to whom one 
talent only has been intruded, cannot a£t like 
him who has two. My talent, however, may 
be well or ill employed. A certain quantity 
of power is beftowed on me, which I may 
ufe, and, by ufe, increafe, by want of ufe, dimi- 
nifh, and, by mifufe, totally lofe. But I never 
can perform, with this quantity of power, what 

M 4 might 
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might be performed with a double portion, 
equally well applied. Induftry may make near 
approaches to -ingenuity, and ingenuity to ge- 
nius, wanting exercife, or opportunity of un- 
folding itfelf; or, rather, may fcem to make 
thefe approaches : but never can induftry fup- 
ply total abfence of genius or ingenuity. Each 
muft remain what he is, nor can he extend or 
enlarge himfclf beyond a certain fize : each man 
is a fovereign prince ; but, whether fmall or 
great, only in his own principality. This he 
may cultivate fo as to produce fruits equal to 
one twice as large, that fhall be left half uncul- 
tivated. But, though he cannot extend his 
principality, yet, having cultivated it well, the 
lord of his neighbour's may add that as a gift. 
Such being freedom and neceffiry, it ought to 
render each man humble, yet ardent, modeft, 
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fow fuch feed as he has, nor can he cultivate 
any other field than that on which he is fta- 
tioned. In the manfion of God, there are, to 
his glory, veflels of wood, of filver, and of gold. 
All are ferviccable, all profitable, all capable of 
divine ufes, all the inftruments of God : but the 
wood continues wood, the filver filver, the gold 
gold. Though the golden fhould remain un- 
ufed, ftill they are gold. The wooden may be 
made more ferviceable than the golden, but they 
continue wood. No addition, no conftraint, no 
effort of the mind, can give to man another 
nature. Let each be what he is, fo will he be 
fufficiently good, for man himfelf, and God. — 
The violin cannot have the found of the flute, 
nor the trumpet of the drum. But the violin, 
differently fining, differently fingered, and dif- 
ferently bowed, may produce an infinite variety 
of founds, though not the found of the flute. 
Equally incapable is the drum to produce the 
found of the trumpet, although the drum be ca- 
pable of infinite variety. 

I cannot write well with a bad pen, but with 
a good one, I can write both well and ill. Being 
foolifh I cannot fpeak wifely, but I may fpeak 
foolifhly although wife. He who nothing pof- 
feflcs, nothing can give j but, having, he may 

give, 
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give, or he may refrain. Though, with a thou- 
fand florins, I cannot buy all I with, yet am I 
at liberty to choofe, among numberlefs things, 
any whofe value does not exceed that fum. In 
like manner, am I free, and not free. The fum of 
my powers, the degree of my activity, or inac- 
tivity, depend on my internal and external 
organization, on incidents, incitements, men, 
books, good or ill fortune, and the ufe I may 
make of the quantity of power I poflefs. " It 
" is not of him that willeth, or of him that 
" runneth, but of God that fheweth mercy. 
" Nor may the veflel fay to the potter, why haft 
" thou made me thus ? But the righteous lord 
" reapeth not where he hath not fowed, nor 
" gathereth where he hath not ftrewed. Yet 
" with juftice he demandeth five other talents, 
" from him who received five, two from him 
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ADDITIONS. 

IT would be an abfurd and ridiculous pre- 
tention to define only the outlines of the an- 
nexed heads, with all their fignifications. Yet, 
fomething, after repeated obfervation, may, with 
certainty, be faid, and referred to further proof. 

■ 

I. 

a. A great and aftive mind, with high reten- 
tive faculties. The fketch and form of the eye 
leads us to fuppofe any objeft quickly feized by, 
and firmly fixed in, the memory. 

b. Will not fo eafily adopt an opinion as the 
former — is only fufceptible of feeling in the mo- 
ments of devotion, — Nothing infidious, or de* 
ceitful, can be difcovered in this countenance. 

II. 
a. A countenance, which, to eternity, never 
would bufy itfelf with abftraftions, calculations, 
and claflifications : wholly addi&ed to fenfual 
delights ; capable of all the arts, and errors, of 
love; of the higheft fenfations; and of the 
loweft and moft licentious. Probability is that 

it 
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it fliould contain itfelf in the medium between 
thefe two extremes. 

b. A countenance pleafed with fidelity — A 
lover of order ; but difficult to renounce an opi- 
nion once imbibed. 

III. 

a. Wilt probably remain in a ftate of medi- 
ocrity : its prudence might become modeft timi- 
dity ; but never can it attain the active fphcre 
of the hero. 

b. , Rich in ingenuity — quick of perception ; 
but not deep in refearch — fufceptible of moral 
and fenfitive ideas in which it delights. — Scarcely 
capable of punctual activity, and love of ac- 
curacy. 
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V. 

THE countenance of a painter — enthufiaftic 
:apable of working with quicknefs, foftnefs, 

and intelligence j but not of the minute labour 

of accuracy. 

VI. 
NEVER will man with fuch a profile become 
eminent in any art or fciencc. — He will unite 
the love of order and induftry, truth and good- 
nefs, and, in a ftate of mediocrity, will become a 
moll ufeful, and intelligent, man. 

VII. 
THE countenance of a hero — a&ive — alike 
removed from hafty rafhnefs and cold delay. — 
Born to govern. — May be cruel, but, fcarcely, 
can remain unnoticed. 

VIII. 
NEITHER hero, mathematician, nor ftatef- 
man : a rhymer, perhaps, or a wrangling lawyer. 

IX. 
THIS profile denotes open honefly, or belies 
its conformation. — May attain an eminent de- 
gree 
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gree of good tafte, but never can be great, when 
bodily ftrength and conftitutional courage are 
requtfite. 

X. 
A GREAT countenance. — Will eftablifh, and 
extend, his power in thofe regions into which 
he once has penetrated. — Heroifm in every fea- 
ture, from the forehead to the beard. — A mouth 
of amazing cool fortitude — ready to opprefs 
others, difficult to be oppreffed himfelf. 
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XXI. 

ON THE HARMONY OF MORAL AND 
CORPOREAL BEAUTY. 

IT has been afked, is there any vifible, demon- 
ftrable, harmony, and coincidence, between mo- 
ral and corporeal beauty, and between moral and 
corporeal deformity? Or, if there be any real 
diflbnance, and difagreement, between moral 
beauty, and corporeal deformity, and between 
moral deformity and corporeal beauty ? ' 

Millions of nature's works will exclaim — 
" How may this be denied !" 

Yet is it neceflary this fhould be demon- 
ftrated. May the reader hear, and patiently con- 
fider, what I have to fay ! The time, I hope, 
will come, nay, I might almoft promife the time 
fhall come ; a better time, when every child (hall 
laugh that I was obliged to demonftrate this. 
Laugh, perhaps, at the age ; or, which is more 
noble, weep, to remember there ever were men 
who required fuch demonftration. 

Let thofe who are willing liften to the voice 
of truth. I can but ftammer fome of the docu- 
ments {he has taught me. 

Truth, 
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Truth, whether or not received as fuch, ftill 
is truth. It is not my declaration that makes 
that true which is true ; but, it being true, X 
will fpeak. 

It being granted that man is the work of fu- 
preme wifdom, is it not infinitely more con- 
formable to wifdom that a harmony between 
phyfical and moral beauty rather mould than 
mould not exift ; and that the Author of all mo- 
ral perfection fhould teftify his high good plea- 
fure by the conformity between the mental and 
bodily faculties ? Let us only fuppofe the re- 
verie — Who could believe in infinite wifdom 
and goodnefs and fupport the thought that, not 
by accident, or only under certain circumftances, 
but that it was a general law of nature, that where 
the higheft moral perfection was, there all phy- 
fical imperfection fhould be; that a man the moft 
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adorer of fupreme wifdom, which is pure good- 
nefs, who could fupport this, I had alpaoft faid, 
blafphemous fuppofition ? 

Let us imagine a like diflbnance between the 
capacity for receiving knowledge and the con- 
formation of the body. Can it be thought 
agreeable to eternal wifdom to imprefs the 
marks of ftupidity on that body in which un- 
derftanding refides, and is difplayed ? This, 
furely, never can be fuppofed. Yet how infi- 
nitely lefs depends upon this than upon the for- 
mer kind of harmony ! How infinitely more 
incumbent was it on the author of nature to dis- 
play and perfect the moral, rather than the in- 
tellectual, part of man ! 

Again, who will fuppofe it confonant to di- 
vine wifdom to give the form and appearance of 
the moft ftrong to the weakeft body, and of the 
mod weak to the ftrongeft ? (I fpeak not of ac- 
cidents and exceptions, but of the general courfe 
and conftitution of nature.) Yet would fuch dif- 
fimulation, fuch unworthy juggling, be wifdom 
and worth, compared with that conduct which 
fhould place an evident difagreement, through- 
out all nature, between phyfical and moral 
beauty. 

I am, notwithftanding, willing to own that 

Vol. I. ' » fuch 
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fuch metaphyseal reafoning, however conclusive 
it may appear, to certain perfons, Is not always 
incontrovertible. Fads, the adtual ftate of things 
in nature, mud decide ; confequently obferva- 
tton and experiment are requifite. 

Firft, I maintain, what the moft inaccurate ob- 
ferver of the human countenance can no longer 
deny, that each ftate of the human mind, and of 
internal fenfation, has its peculiar expreflion in 
the face. Diffimilar paflions have not fimilar 
expreffions, neither have fimilar paflions diflimi- 
lar expreffions. , 

I maintain, what alfo no moralift will deny, 
that certain ftat.es of mind, certain fenfations, 
and inclinations, are ardent, beautiful, noble, 
fublime, and that they infpire all feeling hearts 
with pleafure, love and joy ; that others, on the 
Contrary, are totally oppofite, or repugnant ; dif- 
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no peifon will be found to exclaim of the firft, 
How ugly ! or of the laft, How handfome ! Let 
the handfome man disfigure his countenance by 
grimace ; and people of all nations, beholding 
him, would pronounce him ugly, difgufting; 
and, recovering his form, would declare he had 
a handfome, intelligent, a beautiful countenance. 

The refult of this will be, 

The paflions of the mind produce their ac- 
cordant effe&s on the countenance. 

There are fuch things as moral beauty and 
deformity ; difpofitions, qualities, which attract 
good and ill will. 

There are fuch things as corporeal beauty and 
deformity, in the features of the human coun- 
tenance. 

We have now to confider whether the ex- 

* 

preflions of moral beauty are corporeally beau- 
tiful, and the expreflions of cprportti deformity 
corporeally deformed ; or, reverfing the propo- 
rtion, is the expreflion of moral beauty deform- 
ity, and of moral deformity beauty ? — Or are the 
expreflions of moral qualities neither beautiful 
nor deformed ? Or, are they, without fufficient 
caufe, fometimes beautiful, fometimes deformed? 
Let us, for example, take the inftantaneous 
expreflions of the mind, when it is impaf- 

N 2 fioned. 
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Honed. Let the countenances of the good and 
the wicked, the fincere and the deceitful man be 
taken, and fhewn to a child, a peafant, a con- 
noifleur, or to any indifferent perfon. Let a 
drawing be made at the moment when a noble, 
and a mean action are performing. Then let it 
be afked which of the countenances are beau- 
tiful ; which moil beautiful ; which mod de- 
formed ; and it will be feen that, child, peafant, 
and connoiffeur, will agree in pronouncing the 
fame countenance moft beautiful, and the fame 
mod deformed. 

I next inquire, of what paflions, what ftates 
of mind, are thofe moft deformed and moft 
beautiful countenances the expreiTions ? From 
this inquiry it will be found that the moft de- 
formed expreiTions alfo betoken the moft de- 
formed ftates of mind. 

The lame is true of all the inimmcrahie 
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durable trait on the foft and flexible parts of 
the face. The ftronger the change, and the 
oftener it is repeated, the ftronger, deeper, and 
more indelible is the trait. We (hall hereafter 
£hew that the like impreflion is made in early 
youth, even on the bony parts. 

An agreeable change, by conftant repetitions 
makes an impreflion on, and adds a feature of 
durable beauty to, the countenance. 

A difagreeable change, by conftant repetition, 
makes an impreflion on, and adds a feature of 
durable deformity to, the countenance. 

A number of fuch like beautiful changes, 
when combined, if not counteracted, impart 
beauty to the face ; and many deformed changes 
impart deformity. 

We have before obferved that morally beau- 
tiful dates of the mind impart beautiful impref- 
fions. 

Therefore the fame changes, inceflantly re- 
peated, ftamp durable expreflions of beauty on 
the countenance. 

Morally deformed ftates of mind have de- 
formed expreflions ; confequently, if inceflantly 
repeated, they ftamp durable features of defor- 
mity. 

They are, in proportion, ftronger, and deeper, 

N 3 the 
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the oftener, and the ftronger, the expreffions 
peculiar to the fuppofed ftatc of mind take 
place. 

There is no ftate of mind which is expreffed 
by a fingle part of the countenance, exclusively. 
Should there be paflions which are expreffed 
more forcibly by this, than by that, feature of 
the face ; which effect ftrong changes in one 
part, and are fcarcely perceptible in another j 
ftill we fhall find, from attentive obfervation, 
that, in all the paflions of the mind, there is no 
yielding feature of the countenance which re- 
mains unchanged. Whatever is true of the ef- 
fects of one expreffion upon any feature, or part 
Of the countenance, is true of all. In deformed 
ftates of mind they all change to greater de- 
formity, and, in beautiful ftates, to fuperiour 
beauty. The whole countenance, when impaf- 
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The foregoing propofitions, combined, will 
give the following theorem : 

The beauty and deformity of the countenance 
is in a juft, and determinate, proportion to the 
moral beauty and deformity of the man. 

The morally beft, the mod beautiful. 

The morally word, the moft deformed. 



The torrent of obje&ion now breaks all 
bounds ; I hear its roar ; it rufhes on, rapid and 
fearful in its courfe, againft my fuppofed poof 
hut, in the building of which I had taken fuch 
delight. — Treat me not, good people, . with fo 
much contempt ; have patience : mine is not a 
hut raifed on a quickfand, but a firm palace, 
founded on a rock, at the foot of which the 
torrent, dreadful as it is, (hall furioufly foam in 
vain. The confidence of my fpeech will, I hope, 
be pardoned. Confidence is not pride ; prove 
my error, and I will become more humble. An 
objedor loudly exclaims, " This dodrine is in 
" contradiction to daily experience. How nu- 
" merous are the deformed virtuous, and the 

N 4 « beautiful 
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** beautiful vicious !" — Beautiful vicious ! Vice 
with a fair face ! Beauty of complexion, or beauty 
of feature ; which is meant ? — But I will not 
anticipate. Hear my anfwer. 

I. In the firft place this objection is inappli- 
cable. I only affirm virtue beautifies, vice de- 
forms. I do not maintain that virtue is the fole 
caufe of human beauty, or vice of deformity ; 
fuch doctrine would be abfurd. Who can pre- 
tend there are not other, more immediate caufes 
of the beauty or deformity of the countenance ? 
Who would dare, who would wifli, to deny that, 
not only the faculties of the mind, but the ori- 
ginal conformation in the mother's womb, and 
alfo education, which depends not on ourfelves, 
rank, ficknefs, accident, occupation, and climate, 
are fo many immediate caufes of beauty and de- 
formity among men? My propofition is per- 
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virtue and vice, yet morality is among others 
one of the mod active and effential ? The fame 
reafoning will apply to the propofition concern- 
ing phyfiognomy. Virtue beautifies, vice de- 
forms ; but thefe are not the fole caufes of beauty 
and deformity. 

II. With refpedt to experience, if we examine 
accurately, we fhall find that much is to be de- 
ducted from this part of the objedion. I am 
inclined to believe that experience will be found 
favourable to our dodtrine. Is it not frequently 
faid, " I allow (he is a handfome woman, but 
u fhe does not pleafe me ; or, even, fhe is dif- 
" agreeable to me ?" On the contrary, we fay, 
44 He is an ordinary man ; notwithftanding 
** which, I liked his countenance, at the firft 
a fight : I felt myfelf prejudiced in his favour." 
On enquiry, it will be found that the beauty 
we could not love, and the deformity with 
which we were pleafed, incited our antipathy 
and fympathy by the beautiful or amiable qua- 
lities of the mind which had been imprefled 
Upon the countenance. 

Since the pleafing traits of an ugly face, and 
the difpleafing of a beautiful, have been fo pro- 
minent as to aft more powerfully upon us than 

the 
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the others all combined, is not this a proof that 
thefe lines of beauty are more excellent, more 
eXpreflive, more noble, than thofe which are 
more corporeal ? 

Let k not be faid that fuch fympathics and 
antipathies are raifed by frequent conversation, 
and after the beauties or deformities of the mind 
are difcovcred. How often are they incited at 
the firft view! Neither let it be affirmed that 
this happens in confequence of conclnfiont 
drawn concerning the difpofition of the perfon; 
it hating previoufly been experienced that, in 
fimilar inftances, thofe who had like features, 
notwithftanding their uglinefs, were good; and 
others, with certain difagreeable traits, notwith- 
ftanding their beauty, were bad, people. This is 
frequently the cafe, it is true ; but this does not 
invalidate our propofition. They are equally 
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III. In the third place, it is neceffary pro- 
perly to define the words. 

Were my proportion ftated thus, without all 
qualification — w That virtue is beautiful, and 
cl vice corporeally deformed/' — Nearly as many 
objections would be raifed as there are various 
opinions concerning the words virtue and vice, 
moral good and evil. The courtier, who pro- 
nounces every man virtuous who is not fla- 
grantly vicious ; the weak bigot, who declares 
all is evil that is not good according to his mo-* 
del ; the officer, who efteems the man of ho- 
nour, and the foldier obedient to difcipline, to 
be the moil virtuous ; the vulgar, who account 
all virtuous that are not guilty of the grofleft 
fins ; the peafant, who remains virtuous as long 
as no warrant brings him before the juftice of 
the peace ; the narrow moralift, who holds no* 
thing to be good that is not acquired by rigid 
abftinence, with whom virtue is abfolute ftoi- 
cifm ; each, and all of thefe, according to their 
feveral conceptions, will rife up and witnefs 
againft a proportion fo indeterminate, fo replete 
with paradox. The objector, however, ought 
to have remarked that I here underftand the 
words virtue and vice in their moil extenfivci 
fignification ; or that I am, properly, fpeaking 

only 
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only in general, of moral beauty and deformity. 
I clafs with the former all that is noble, good, 
benevolent^ or tending to effect good purpofes, 
which can have place in the mind ; and, in the 
Utter, all that is ignoble, evil, mean, and ini- 
mical. 

It may happen that one ponefled of many 
excellent qualities, and who long has practiced 
virtue, at length may yield to the force of paf- 
fion, and, in fo great a degree, that all the world, 
according to the general fenfe of the word, may 
juftly pronounce him vicious. Will it there- 
fore be faid, " Behold your vicious beauty ! 
" Where is your harmony between virtue and 
« beauty ?" 

Has it not been already premifed that fuch a 
perfon had excellent difpofitions, and much good, 
and that he had long encouraged and eftablithed 
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notwithftanding that tares have been fown 
among the wheat. Is it not, therefore, eafy to 
conceive that the countenance may continue 
fair, although the man has yielded to vice ? This 
but confirms the truth of our propofition. 

Indeed, an eye but little experienced will 
difcover that fuch a countenance was ftill more 
beautiful, previous to the dominion of this paf- 
fion ; and that it is, at prefent, in part, deformed. 
How much lefs pleafing, alas ! how much more 
harfh, and difagreeable, than formerly, though 
it may not have arrived at that date which 
Gellert defcribes ! 

His morn of youth how wondrous fair ! 

How beauteous was his bloom ! 

> 

But ah! he ftray'd from virtue's paths, 

And pangs his life confume. 
His wailed form, his livid eye, 

His haggard afped pale, 
Of many a hidden, hideous vice, 

Recount a fearful tale. 

I have known handfome, and good, young 

men, who, in a few years, by debauchery and 

excefs, have been totally altered. They were 

dill generally termed handfome, and fo, indeed, 

they were ; but, good God ! how different was 

their prefent from their former beauty ! 

Men, 
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Men, on the contrary, may be found with 
ignoble difpolitions, and paffions, the empire 
of which has been confirmed by education. 
They may, for years, have been fubjecT. to thefe 
paffions, till they have become truly ugly. Such 
perfons may, at length, combat their vices, with 
their whole force, and, fometimes, obtain do 
fraall victory. They, from the belt of motives, 
may eradicate the traits of the moll prominent ; 
and, in the ftricteft fenfe of the word, may be 
called truly virtuous. There -is a moral judge, 
whole deciiion is infinitely fuperiour to ouralr- 
that will behold, in fuch perfons, greater virtue* 
than in any who are by nature inclined to good- 
nefs. Thefe, however, will be brought as ex- 
amples of the deformed virtuous. So be it ; 
fuch deformities, neverthelefs, are only faithful 
expreffiona of the vices which long were predo- 
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Let it be further confidered— Tlwrc ire a 
multitude of minute, mean, difgufting, thoughts, 
manners, incivilities, whims, exccfies, degrading 
attachments, obfcenities, follies, obliquities of 
the heart, which, lingly, or colle&ivdy, men are 
fir from denominating vice ; yet a number of 
fuch, combined, may greatly debafe and deform 
the man. While he remain* honeft in his deal- 
ings, without any notorious vice, and adds to 
this fanething of the oeconomy of the citizen, 
he will be called a good fellow, an exccttent 
fkUow, againft whom no man has any thing to 
allege ; and, certaiqly, there are great numbers 
of fuch good, ugly, fellows. — I hope I have been 
fufficiently explicit on this fubje&. 

IV. In the fourth place, it is neceflary to take 
a more diftant view of the harmony between 
moral and corporeal beauty, by which, not 
only many objedions will vanifh, but, the fub- 
je£fc oif which we treat will, alfo, become more 
interefting. 

We muft not only confider the immediate ef«* 
feds of morality and immorality, on the beauty 
of the human countenance, but their Immediate 
confequences, as they relate to the general cot* 
poreai beauty or deformity of the human race* 
I walk in the multitude, I contemplate die vul» 

# gar; 
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gar; I go through villages, fmall towns, and 
great, and every where, among all ranks, I be- 
hold deformity ; I view the lamentable, the 
dreadful, ravages of definition. 

I constantly find that the vulgar, collectively, 
whether of nation, town * or village, are the moft. 
diftorted. 

I am affliiled at the fight of uglinefs, fo uni- 
versal; and my wounded foul, my offended 
eyes, wander till they find fome man, but mo- 
derately handfome, on whom they are fixed ; 
although he by no means is the perfection qffc 
human beauty. That beauteous image of hap- 
pinefs haunts me which man might poffefs, but 
from which man, alas ! is fo remote. 

How often do I meditate on this, the moft 
beauteous of all races, the nobleft in its face, 
and alk, why is it thus funken in deformity, in 
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And firft, a relaxation of morality increafes 
in a thoufand inftances, great and fmall, a de- 
gradation, an ignoble debafement, while moral 
powers, energy, activity, and the ardour of imi- 
tation produce the contrary, and generate every 
difpofition to the beautiful and the good ; and, 
confequently, to their expreflions. 

Degradation is gradual, and manifefts itfelf in 
innumerable diftortions, proportionate to the 
predominant vices, if not counteradted by fome 
more juft and ardent incitement to perffec- 
tiota. 

Wherever, on the contrary, virtue and phi- 
lanthropy reign, without adverting to the im- 
mediate pleafmg effects, how beautiful how pro- 
minent is the pi&ure they imprint, how attrac- 
tive are the added traits ! The real philanthro- 
pift is adtive, mild, gentle ; not timid, indolent, 
ftupid, abjedt, capricious ; not — In fhort, I might 
enumerate a hundred negative, and pofitive, 
qualities, which beautify the human counte- 
nance, the earlier this philanthropy, this fu- 
preme of virtues, this foul of every virtue, is 
awakened in the mind, even though but feebly 
awakened, by which it may produce its various 
beautiful effects. 
Vol. I. O What 
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What ftill is more conclufive, refpe&ing this 
queftion, and removes molt objections, is that — ■ 
Virtue and vice, morality and immorality, in 
their mod extenfive fignlii cation, have numer- 
ous immediate confequences in rendering the 
forms of children ugly, or beautiful. How 
juftly, hence, may we anfwer fuch queftions as 
— " Wherefore has this child, which, from in- 
M fancy, has been educated with fo much care, 
" and is itfelf fo tradable and virtuous, this 
" child fo much better than its father who died 
M while it was an infant, ftill fo much of the 
" difgufting and the hateful in its countenance f" 
— The queftion ought to be, why has it retained 
fo much, why inherited fo much from its pa- 
rent? 

I know no error more grofs or palpable than 
the following, which has been mentioned by 
fuch great men. " Every thing; in man de- 
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trary to the moft evident experience, that, while 
I read, I fcarcely could believe my eyes. 

I ihall have various opportunities, in the fol- 
lowing fragments, to fpeak of proportions that 
relate to this fubjeft. 

At prefent thus much only. 

It will be as difficult to find any two children 
that perfectly refemble each other, as it would 
be to find any two men. 

Let a child be taken from a mother, who is 
not void of fenfibility ; let her but attentively 
obferve it, for two minutes after its birth, and 
let it be placed among a hundred other children 
of the fame town, or diftrift ; no matter though 
the inhabitants bear the moft general refem- 
blance to each other ; fhe ftill would, certainly, 
foon feleft it from among the hundred. 

It is likewife a fa£t univerfally acknowledged, 
that new born children, as well as thofe of riper 
growth, greatly refemble their father or mother, 
or fometimes both, as well in the formation of 
the body as in particular features. 

It is a fad, equally well known, that we ob- 
ferve, in the temper, efpecially of the youngeft 
children, a ftriking fimilarity to the temper of the 
father, or of the mother, or fometimes both. 

O a How 
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How often do we find in the fon the charac- 
ter, confthution, and mod of the moral qualities 
of the father ! In how many a daughter does the 
character of the mother revive ! Or the charac- 
ter of the mother in the fon, and of the father 
in the daughter ! 

As a proof that character is not the refuk of 
education, we need but remark, that brothers 
and fillers, who have received the fame educa- 
tion, are very unlike in character. Helvetius 
himfelf, who allows fo little to the primary qua- 
lities and difpofitions of children, by the very 
rules and arts he teaches, to cherilh or counter- 
act the temper, as it unfolds itfelf, grants, in 
reality, that moral propenfities are absolutely dif- 
ferent in every individual child. 

And how much foever fuch original proper- 
ties of conftitution and temper, fuch moral pro- 
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that others are more obftinate, and lefs manage- 
able. The guilt or innocence of the child is 
not here called in queftion. No rational man 
will maintain that a child, even with the word 
difpofiti©ns, has, therefore, any moral turpi- 
tude. 

We have proved, as was incumbent on us, 

That features and forms are inherited ; 

That moral propenfities are inherited. 

The above propofitions having been proved, 
who will any longer doubt that a harmony ex>- 
ifts between the inherited features and forms 
and the inherited moral propenfities ? 

This- being afcertained, and fince the defor- 
mities of the mind, and coftfequently of the 
body, and of the body, confequently of the 
mind* may be inherited, we have obtained the 
<moft conclufive reafon why fo many men, born 
handfome, degenerate, whofe deformity k yet 
by no means of an extreme degree; and, in 
like manner, why fo many others, born ugly, 
improve by becoming virtuous ; and who, yet, 
are by no means fo handfome as fome who are 
far lefs good. 

We cannot but remark how eternally promi- 
nent is the harmony between moral and •corpo- 

O 3 * real 
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real beauty, and how it is eftabliQied by the 
foregoing proofs. 

Let us fuppofe men of the moll beautiful and 
nobleft form, and that they, and their children, 
become morally degenerate ; abandon them- 
selves to their paffions, and, progreffively, be- 
come more and more vicious. How will thefe 
men, or their countenances at leaft, be, from 
generation to generation, deformed ! What 
bloated, depreued, turgid, ftupid, disfigured, 
and haggard features ! What variety of more 
or lefs grofs, vulgar, caricatures, will rife in fuc- 
ceflion, from father to fon ! Deformity will in- 
creafe. How many of the children, at firft, the 
perfect images of their degenerate parents, wlH, 
by education, become, themfelves, ftill more Re- 
generate, will difplay lefs tokens of goodnefa, 
and more early fymptoms of vice ! — How deep 
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do you prefent to my fight ! How have you 
disfigured my brother ! 

Let us add to this an infeparable truth, which 
is that, not only the flexible and the folid parts 
of the countenance, but, alfo, the whole fyftem, 
bones, and mufcles, figure, complexion, voice, 
gait, and fmell, every member correfponding 
with the countenance may be vitiated and de- 
formed, or rendered more beautiful. Let us 
remark this, and preferve, by drawing, what w;e 
remark j or rather let us have recourfe to living 
examples. Let us compare the inhabitants of 
a houfe of corre&ion, where we find the ftupid, 
the indolent, and the drunken, with fome other 
fociety, in a more improved ftate. However 
imperfect it may be, yet will the difference be 
vifible. Let them be compared to a fociety of 
enthufiafts, or a club of mechanics, and how 
lively will the teftimony be in favour of our 
propofition ! Nay more, it will awaken feelings 
for ourfelves, and others, which, however af- 
flicting they may be, ftill, will be falutary ; and 
this is the very end I wifh to obtain. 

But man is not made only to fall, he is again 
capable of rifing to an eminence higher than that 
from which he fell. Take the children of the 

O 4 moil 
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mod ordinary perfons, let them be the exact 
image of their parents ; let them be removed, 
and educated in fome public, well regulated, 
feminary; their progrefs from deformity to- 
ward beauty will be vifible. Arrived at the 
ftate of puberty, let them be placed in circum- 
ftances that ihall not render the practice of virtue 
difficult, and under which they fhall have no 
temptations to vice ; let them intermarry ; let 
an active impulfe to improvement be fuppoied ; 
let only a certain portion of care and indufbry, 
though not of the higheft kind, be employed in 
the education of their defendants, and let thefe 
defendants continue to intermarry : what a 
handfome race of men will the fifth or fixth ge- 
neration produce, if no extraordinary accidents 
intervene ! Handfome, not only in the features of 
the countenance, but, in the folid parte of the 
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fincc thcfe good properties, thefe virtues, are al- 
ways attended by health, and a free growth of 
the limbs. — In fhort there is no part of corpo- 
real beauty, no feature of man, which virtue 
and vice, in the moft extenfive fenfe, may not 
influence. 

What benevolent heart but muft rejoice at the 
recollection ! How great is the power which God 
has given to beauty over the heart of man ! What 
are thy feelings, oh man of benevolent fenfibility, 
when thou beholdeft the fublime works of anti- 
quity, when thou vieweft the divine creations 
of men, and angels, by Raphael, Guido, Mengs, 
Weft, Fufeli ? Speak, what are thy emotions f 
how ardent thy defires for the improving, the 
beautifying, the ennobling of our fallen nature ? 

Promoters, lovers, and inventors of the fineft 
arts, and the fublimeft fciences; ye wealthy, 
who merit gratitude for the rewards you bellow 
on the works of genius, and ye, fons of genius, 
by whom thefe works are produced, attend to 
this truth. — You are in fearch of perfection. 
For this you deferve our thanks. Would you 
render man the moft perfed, the moft beautiful 
of objeds, deformed ? — Oh no ! — Prevent him 
not, therefore, from being good Be hot indif- 
ferent 
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ferent whether he be good or evil ; but employ 
thofe divine powers with which you are en- 
dowed to render him good, fo wall you render 
him beautiful. 

The harmony of virtue and beauty, of vice 
and deformity, is an extenfive, a vaft, a noble 
field for the exercife of your art. Think not 
you can make man more beautiful without 
making him better. The moment you would 
improve his body and negleft his mind, the 
moment you would form his tafte at the ex- 
pence of his virtue, you contribute to render 
him vicious. Your efforts will then be in vain. 
He will become deformed, and his fori, and his 
fon's fon, {hall continue to degenerate. Your 
labours then how erroneous ! 

When, oh artifts ! will you ceafe to feek re- 
putation by toys and tricks, or to what purpofe ? 
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1 

Of this enough. 

I (hall conclude with a text of fublime confo- 
iation to myfelf and all others who have good 
reafon to be diflatisfied with many parts of the 
form and phyfiognomy of themfelves, which, 
perhaps, are incapable of improvement, and 
who yet ftrive after the perfecting of the in- 
ward man. 

" It is fown in diflionour, it is raifed in 
glory," 
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ADDITIONS. 

NUMEROUS traits of beauty and deformity 
are too minute to be traced by the pencil or die 
engraTer ; and, whenever they can be made vi- 
fibie upon paper, they mull, then, be ftrong, in- 
dubitable, and convincing. 

L 
NATURE forms no fuch countenance; at 
leaft, no fuch mouth. — Vice only can thus dif- 

figure. — Rooted unbounded avarice. Thus 

does brutal infenfibility deform God's own 
image. — Enormous depravity has deftroyed all 
the beauty, all the refemblance. — Can any be- 
nevolent, wife, or virtuous, man, look, or walk, 
thus? — Where is the man, however inobferv- 
ant, daring enough to maintain the affirmative ? 
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yet, may it not incur uglinefs ftill more dread- 
ful ? — Whoever has frequently viewed the hu- 
man countenance in houfes of corre&ion and 
jails will often fcarcely believe his eyes, will 
fhudder at the ftigmas with which vice brands 
her flaves. 

III. 
HERE are traits of drunkennefs combined 

with thoughtlefs ftupidity. Who can look 

without difguft? — Would thefe wretches have 
been what they are had they not, by vice, 
erafed nature's marks ? — Can perverfion be more 
apparent than in the middle profile ? 

IV. 

THE laft ftage of brutal corruption, apparent 
moil in the under part of the male profile, and 
in the forehead, and nofe, of the female (the 
ears not included). Can any fuppofition be 
more abfurd than that fuch a countenance fliould 
be the abode of a wife, a virtuous, or an exalted 
mind? 

We turn with horror from nature thus de- 
bafed, and rejoice that millions of people afford 
not any countenance fo abominable. 

V. WHAT 
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V. 

WHAT heart can fympathize with any one 
of thefe countenances ? Who will expert from 
any one of them perpetual virtue, pure love, 
noble benevolence, or the high efforts of genius t 

1, Immovable icy coldnefs, without a fpark 
of ienfibility. 

2, Rudenefs, phlegm ; falfe, feeble, dull, ri- 
dicule. 

3, The contempt of a vulgar girl. 

4, Senfual deflre, without individual love. 

5, Ogling of a low, crafty, fenfualift. 

6, Chagrin of contempt returned. 

7, Perfect levity. 

8, Moral relaxation. 

9, Malignity, ignorance, brutal luft. 

io, ii, Anger — Contempt — The rage of an 
offended villain, without great ftrength, or 
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VII. 

THE fpirit of proje&ing — want of wifdom 
— brutal boafting wrinkle the countenance of 
i . — 2 Is the image of blood-thirfty cruelty ; un- 
feeling, without a trait of humanity. 

VIII. 
VIRTUE, noble fimplicity, goodneft, open 
confidence, are not xlifcoverable here. Un- 
bounded avarice, unfeeling wickednefs, knavery 
unequalled, in the eye and mouth, eradicate 
every pleafing impreflicm. — It is poflible this 
countenance might not have looked much bet- 
ter previous to its degradation, but vice only 
could produce the full effedt we behold. 

IX. 
THE vifage of a fatyr, diftorted thus by f^n- 
fuality. — Carelefs infenfibility. — An excefs of 
ftupid brutality. 

X. 
THUS does a continual repetition of extreme 
contempt diftort the mouth; thus infix itfelf 
with traits not to be effaced; thus deform a 
countenance which, not ftigmatized by this vice, 
would probably have been amiable. 

XL LET 
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XI. 

LET us afcend a few fteps, and relieve our- 
felves with expreflions of nobler paffions. Who 
will not furvey thefe four heads with internal 
fympathetic pleafure ? And wherefore ? Becatife 
moral beauty, in adtion, is imprefled upon each 
of thefe countenances. Thus only can the noble 
mind languifli, weep, love, thus only can be agi- 
tated, as, in I, 2, 3, 4. 

XII. 
A COUNTENANCE not remarkable for the 
beauty, but the harmony of its features — Pleaf- 
ing, becaufe calm, difpaffionatc, benevolent, 
noble, wife. — Let this countenance be com- 
pared with No. I. IL III. &c. and then, reader, 
be you friend or opponent, fay whether you 
can doubt that vice diftorts, deforms ; or that 
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1 HE well-known judgment of the phyfiog 
nomift Zopyrus, concerning Socrates — - 

44 That he was ftupid, brutal, fenfual, and ad- 
44 ditted to drunkenneffc — " 

Has been repeatedly cited in modern times 
againft phyfiognomy ; but this fcience has been 
as repeatedly fupported by the anfwer of So- 
crates, to his difciples, who ridiculed the judg- 
ment of the phyfiognomift. 

44 By nature I am addicted to all thefe vices, \ 

and they were only reftrained, and van- S 

quifhed, by the continual pra&ice of virtue ." \ 

Permit me to add fomething on this fubjeft. 

However infignificant, in itfelf, this anecdote 
may be, or though, like anecdotes in general, it 
flibuld be but half true, yet is it pregnant with 
phyliognomonical difcuflion. 

Let us fuppofe it to be literal truth; what 
will be the confequence ? 

It will not militate againft phyfiognomy, 
whatever it may do againft the knowledge of 
Zopyrus. 

Vol. I. P Suppofc 
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Suppofe that Zopyrus was miftaken, that he 
overlooked all traits of excellence, and dwelt 
upon the rude, the raafly. How will this in- 
jure the fcience of phyfiognomy ? 

That phyfiognomift who, from his zeal for 
the fcience, mould affirm, " I never err," would 
be like the phyfician who, from the ardour of 
his zeal for the honour of his art, mould affirm, 
** My patients never die."' =* 

Whoever, becaufe of one, or one hundred, 
errors of the phyfiognomift, mould reject the 
fcience of phyfiognomy, would be like the man 
who, becaufe there are ignorant phyficians, or 
becaufe that the patients of the grpateft phyfi- 
cians die, mould reject all phyfical aid. 

But to come nearer to the point. 

All antiquity, certainly, attefts Socrates had a 
very ordinary countenance. 

All the bufts of Socrates, however different 
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ftand the remark of Alcibiades to refer to the 
general form of the countenance. We per- 
ceive there can be no doubt of the uglinefs of 
Socrates. 

Yet was Socrates, from all that we know 
concerning him, the wifeft, beft, moft incom- 
parable of men. Be this all granted ; we fhall 
ever carefully avoid denying what is highly 
probable in order to eftablifh our own propo- 
fitions. 

Confequently, the wifeft and beft of men 

had the countenance of the irioft ftupid and 

debauched ; or, rather, had a grofs, rude, for- 
" bidding, ugly, countenance." How may this 
obje&ion be anfwered ? 

I. The deformity of Socrates was, in the opi- 
nion of moft who maintain the circumftance, a 
thing fo remarkable, fo extraordinary, that it 
was univerfally confidered as a contradi&ion, 
an anomaly of nature. — Accurately examined, 
is this for or againft phyfiognomy ? — A direct 
contrary relation, between the external and in- 
ternal, was expe&ed. This want of conformity, 
this difibnance, produced general aftonifliment. 
Let any one determine what was the ori- 
gin of their general expectation and aftonifti- 
ment. 

P a II. Were 
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II. Were this diflbnance all that it has been 
aflerted to be, it will only form an exception to 
a general rule, which will be as little conclufive, 
againft phyfiognomy, as a child born with twelve 
fingers would againft the truth that men have five 
fingers on each hand. We muft allow there are 
unufual exceptions, miftakes of nature, errors of 
the prefs, if I may fo fpeak, which as little de- 
stroy the legibility, and the explicability, of the 
human countenance, as ten or twenty errors, 
in a large volume, would render the whole un- 
intelligible. 

III. This, however, is capable of a very dif- 
ferent anfwer; and the beft reply that I can 
make is that — " Characters pregnant with ftrong 
" and contending powers generally contain in 
" the great mafs, the prominent features of the 
" face, fomewhat of fevere, violent, and per- 
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much inculcated, nor too often repeated, by a 
writer on the fcience, that difpofitions, and their 
developement, talents, powers, their application 
and ufe, the folid and flexible parts, the promi- 
nent and fugitive traits muft be moft accurately 
diftinguifhed, if we would form an accurate 
judgment on the human countenance. This 
appears to have been negle&ed in the judgment 
formed on the countenance of Socrates. Zopy- 
rus, Alcibiades, Ariftotle, moft of the phyfiog- 
nomifts with whom I am acquainted, all its op- 
ponents, nay, its very defenders, have, in this, 
been deficient. 

To the unphyfiognomonical eye, the form of 
the countenance of Socrates might appear dis- 
torted, although the mutable features might 
have difplayed celeftial beauty. 

A man of the beft native inclinations may de- 
generate, and another with the worft may be- 
come good. The nobleft talents may raft in 
indolence, and the moft moderate, by induftry, 
be aftonifhingly improved. If the firft difpofi- 
tions were excellent it will require an acute ob- 
ferver to read their negleft in the countenance, 
efpecially if unimpaflioned. In like manner, if 
they were unfavourable, it will require the moft 

P 3 experienced 
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experienced eye to read their improvement. 
Original difpofitions are mod discoverable in the 
form of the folid and prominent parts ; and their 
dev elopement, and application, in the flexible 
features!. — Whoever is accuftomed to attend only 
to the flexible traits, and their motion, and has 
not, as often happens, devoted himfelf to the 
ftudy of the folid parts, and permanent traits, 
he, like Zopyrus, in the countenance of So- 
crates, will neither difcover what is excellent, 
and chara&eriftic of the difpofition, nor the im- 
provement of what may have been apparently 
bad ; confequently his judgment muft be er- 
roneous. It is incumbent upon me to make 
this evident. Be it fuppofed that the great 
propenfities of Socrates were prominent in 
his countenance, though it were rude and un- 
pleafing, and that thefe permanent features were 
not ftudied, but that the grofs, rude, mafly traits 
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plaufible than falfe conclufions againft the fd- 
cnce. 

V. I have repeatedly fpoken of good and bad 
difpofitions : the elucidation of my fubje& re- 
quires I fhould here explain myfelf with greater 
accuracy. 

A man born with the happieft propenfities or 
difpofitions may become bad ; or with the mod 
unfortunate may, after his own manner, become 
good. 

To fpeak with precifion, no man has good or 
bad difpofitions ; no man is born either vicious 
or virtuous ; we muft be children before we are 
men, and children are neither born with vice or 
virtue : they are innocent. Time will improve 
fome few to a high degree of virtue, and fink 
fome few others to as low a degree of vice. The 
multitude will find a medium : they appear to 
want the power of being either virtuous or vi- 
cious in any extraordinary degree. All, how- 
ever, whom for a moment we have confidered 
innocent, all fin, as all die ; none may efcape 
fin and death. By fin I mean a propenfity to 
fenfual gratifications, which are attended with a 
troubled confcience and the degradation of the 
native powers. I fhall juft obferve that original 

P 4 fin, 
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fin, that fubject of ridicule in this our philofophic 
age, is, in this fenfe, mod demonstrable to a true 
philofopher, a difpaflionate obferver of nature. 

It is no lef6 true, to fpeak philofophically, 
that is according to experience, that there is, 
originally, only phyfical irritability in' men, 
however great their progrefs may afterward be 
in vice or virtue ; an impulfe to aft, to exift, to 
extend the faculties j which impulfe, considered 
as the fpring of action, is good ; but which has 
in itfelf neither morality nor immorality. If this 
irritability, this power, be fo formed that it is 
generally addicted, being unrounded by certain 
objects, or placed under fuch and fuch, almoft 
unavoidable, circumftances, to bad thoughts and 
bad actions, which difturb the peace and happi- 
nefs of mankind ; if they are fo formed that, in 
the prefent ftate of the world and its inhabitants, 
they have fcarcely the power of being employed 
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Helvetius fays the abufe of power (and 
kl the fame may be faid of all the faculties of 
u man) is as infeparable from power as the ef- 
u fefit from the caufe." 

Qui peut tout ce qtfilveut, veut plus que ce quil 
doit *. 

Hence the fenfe of the affirmation that man 
has evil propenfities is clear. It might as well 
be affirmed he has the bcft propenfities; fince 
nothing more is meant than that, with refpeS to 
certain obje&s, he is or is not irritable. It is pof- 
fible he may apply his proportion of power to 
good, though it is often applied to evil; that 
circumftances may happen which fhall produce 
irritability where it was wanting, or that he (hall 
remain unmoved under the ftrongeft incite- 
ments; confequently, that either virtue itfelf is 
there, or an appearance of virtue, which will be 
called virtue and ftrength of mind. 

VI. Let us apply what has been faid to an 
engraving of Socrates, with which we here pre^ 
fent our readers. 

According to this head, after Reubens, which 
we {hall firft confider, Socrates had certainly great 
propenfities to become eminent If he refembled 

this 

* * He who can do all he will, will do more than he ought. 
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this copy, and I have no doubt but that his ap- 
pearance was better, for this may be the twen- 
tieth copy, each of which is lefs accurate, the 
declaration of Zopyrus, that he was ftupid, was 
incontrovertibly erroneous ; nor was Socrates 
lefs miftaken when he was fo ready to allow that 
he was, by nature, weak. It may have been, and 
perhaps was, an inevitable effect of the weight of 
thefe features that the perfpicuity of his under- 
ftanding was, fometimes, as if enveloped by a 
cloud. But had Zopyrus, or any true phyfiog- 
nomift, been accuftomed accurately to remark 
the permanent parts of the human face, he never 
could have faid Socrates was naturally ftupid. 

Whoever confiders this forehead as the abode 
of ftupidity has never been accuftomed to ob- 
ferve the forehead. If Zopyrus, or any other 
ancient, has held this arching, this prominence, 
thefe cavities, as tokens of ftupidity, I 
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of chara&er, and never can efcape the accurate 
phyfiognomift. In thefe high and roomy arches, 
undoubtedly, the fpirit dwells which will pene- 
trate clouds of difficulties, and vanquifh hofts of 
impediments. 

The fharpnefs alfo of the eyebones, the eye- 
brows, the knitting of the mufcles between the 
brows, the breadth of the nofe, the depth of the 
eyes, the projection of the pupil, under the eye- 
lid, how does each feparately, and all combined, 
teftify the great natural propenfities of the un- 
derftanding, or rather the powers of the under- 
Handing called forth ! — And how inferior muft 
this twentieth or thirtieth copy be, compared to 
the original ! What painter, however good, is 
accurate in his foreheads ? Nay, where is the 
{hade that defines them juftly ? How much lefs 
an engraving from the lad of a fucceffion of 
copies ! 

" This countenance, however, has nothing of 
" that noble (implicity, that cool, tranquil, art- 
" lefs, unaffuming, candour fo much admired in 
" the original. Something of deceit and fenfu- 
" ality are clearly perceptible in the eye." 

In the countenance before us, yes; but a 
countenance of this pregnancy and power may 

exert 
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exert an aftonifhing degree of force in the com- 
mand of its paffions, and by fuch exertion may 
become what others are from a kind of imbecil- 
lity ; and further I affirm the living countenance 
tnay have traits too evident to be miftaken, 
which yet no art of the painter, no ftroke of the 
engraver, can exprefs. This fubject was flightly 
mentioned in a former fragment : I here repeat, 
with a greater degree of precifion, — 

The moft difgufting vices are often concealed 
under the faireft faces ; fome minute trait, inex- 
preffible by the graver, to be feen only occasion- 
ally, when the features are in motion, will de- 
note the moft enormous vice. Similar decep- 
tions are found in a dtltorted, or rather in a 
ftrong, a pregnant, countenance ; fuch as is that 
of Socrates. The moft beauteous, noble, and 
active, chara&eriftics of wifdom and virtue, may 
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have been called the ftrongeft of likeoefles, by 
the multitude, might yet have been the greateft 
of libels upon the man. To exaggerate the pro- 
minent, and to omit the minute, is a libellous 
rule alike for the reafoner or the painter. Of this 
all fophiftical reafoners, all vile painters, avail 
themfelves. In this light I confider moft of the 
portraits of Socrates. I think it probable, nay 
certain, with refpedt to myfelf, that the counte- 
nance would, on the firft view, have produced fi- 
milar effe&s. The fharp, comprefled, and heavy 
parts fhocked, or bedimmed, the eye of the 
Greek, accuftomed to confider beauteous forms, 

• 

fo that the fpirit of the countenance efcaped his 
penetration. The mind is invifible to thofe 
who underftand not the body of phyfiognomy, 
that is to fay, the outlines, and form, of the folid 
parts. 

VII. The engraving we have in view, the 
rational phyfiognomift will fay, is, at leaft, as 
remarkable, as extraordinary, as was the charac- 
ter of Socrates. — This may well lead us to fuf- 
pe£t that there is ftill a poffibility left -of recon- 
ciling ft: to the fcience «of phyfiognomy. 

Much we have feen, more we have to fee,—- 
We boldly affirm there are traits in this counte- 
nance 
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nance expreffive of extraordinary greatnefs, for- 
titude unfliaken ; however degrading fingle fea- 
tures may be, the whole bears the ftamp of manly 
perfeverance. — To what we have already faid 
in its favour, we ftiall further add — In the up- 
per part of the chin is powerful underftanding ; 
and, in the lower, ftrength, and courage, which 
denote an almoft total abfence of fear. The 
thick, fhort, neck, below, is, by the general 
judgment of all nations, the feature of refolu- 
tion. — Stiff-necked. 

If we remember that, in painting fuch coun- 
tenances, the large traits are always rendered 
fomewhat more large, that the more minute 
lines of the countenance in adtion are wanting, 
and that, though the likenefs is preferred, ftill 
the foul is fled from the face, we ASall not be 
furprifed to find, in this countenance, fo much 
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tality, fimplicity, and purity of heart! — Can 
any man of obfervation doubt of this ? 

This, now fo fatal, mouth, which may be 
proved not to have been accurately drawn, as it 
alfo may that much which all living mouths 
have is here wanting, do you not feel, oh ! phi* 
lanthropifts ! oh ! men of obfervation ! that x it 
muft affume a form infinitely different in a mo- 
ment fo pi£turefque ? 

Let me be permitted a fhort digreflion ; fuffer 
me to bewail the artift and the painter. 

Defigners, ftatuaries, and painters, ufually ca- 
ricature nature in thofe parts where fhe has 
fomewhat caricatured herfelf. They generally 
are ready to feize thofe unfortunate moments, 
thofe moments of relaxed indolence, into which 
the perfons who fit or Hand to them fink, with 
fuch facility, and into which it is almoft impof- 
fible to prevent finking. Thefe they perpetu- 
ate, becaufe imitation is then moft eafy, and 
incite exclamation, or perhaps laughter, in the 
fpe&ator. A likenefs is given by a portrait 
painter as it is by a fatirift ; we know who the 
picture is meant for, though it is ufAikt. Sa- 
tires and bad portraits ever find fuperficial ad- 
mirers, but for fuch the artift fhould not labour ; 

his 
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his great endeavour fhould be to pourtray the 
beauty of truth, and thus fecure the admiration 
of thofe who are worthy to admire. 

The lucky moment of the countenance of 
man, the moment of actual exiftence, when the 
foul, with all her faculties, rufhes into the face, 
like the riling fun, when the features are tinged 
with heavenly ferenity, who feeks, who patiently 
awaits this moment ? By whom are fuch, by 
whom can fuch, moments be depicted f 



IX. We return to Socrates. 

He confened that induftry, that the exercife 
of his faculties, had amended his character. 
This, according to- our principles, ought to be 
exprefled in the countenance. But where and 
how ? It was not vifible in the folid parts, but it 
was in the flexible features, and, particularly, in 
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At lead, in thought ? Muft Socrates, alone, 

ftand an exception ? 

On fumming up all thefe confiderations con- 
cerning the countenance of Socrates, and this 
phyfiognomonical anecdote, will they oppofe, 
or fupport, the fcience of phyfiognomy ? 

X. I am willing to grant that heavenly 
wifdom, fometimes, condefcends to refide in 
wretched, earthly, veflels, defpicable in the eyes 
of men, in vindication of its own honour, 
which muft not be attributed to mortal man, and 
that its true beauty may remain concealed, nay, 
be reviled by the multitude, that thefe veflels 
may not afcribe to themfelves that worth and 
thofe qualities which are the gift of God. 

XL But never will I allow that a£tual refor- 
mation, pre-eminent wifdom, proved fortitude, 
and heroic virtue, can exift, and not be im- 
prefled upon the countenance, unlefs it volun- 
tarily diftorts itfelf, or is diftorted by accident. 

But what is the dead Socrates to us ? How 
much more might we have learnt from him in 
the moment of living exiftence ! Let us rather 
take an animated being, and, thence, determine 
who mod has reafon, the antagonift, or the de- 
fender of phyfiognomy. 

Let the opponent bring the wifeft and beft 

Vol. I. Q^ man 
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man he knows, with the moft ftupid or vicious 
countenance. The fearch will be tedious ere 
fuch a one be found ; and, when found, we 
will difcufs what may feem contradictory, ac- 
cording to our principles, and will own our- 
felves confuted, if it be not confefled that the 
man proves either not fo good and wife as he 
was fappofed, or that there are manifeft traits 
of excellent wifdom and goodnefs which had 
paffed unobferved. 
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ADDITIONS. 

THESE heads, all copied after antiques, ap- 
pear to be great, or, at lead, tolerable, likenefles 
of Socf ates, an additional proof that, in all co- 
pies of a remarkable countenance, we may be- 
lieve fomething, but ought not to believe too 
much. 

Firft, it may be faid, that all the eight pro- 
files, of the two annexed plates, have a (hiking 
refemblance to each other ; and that it is imme- 
diately manifeft they all rcprefent the fame per- 
fon. We find in all the fame baldnefs, the fame 
kind of locks, the fame blunt nofe, the fame ca- 
vity under the forehead, and the fame character 
of the maflive in the whole. 

And, to this it may be anfwered, that, how- 
ever difficult it may be to compare eight por- 
traits, fo fimilar, yet, an experienced eye will 
perceive very eflential differences. 

The foreheads, in 1, of the firft, and 2, and 
4, of the fecond, plate, are more perpendicular 
than the others. Among the eight there is not 
one weak head ; but thefe three are rich in un* 
derftanding. The outline of the forehead and 
fcull of 2, in plate I. principally betokens under- 

Qjz Handing, 
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Handing. The mouth of the fame face, and 
that of 2, in plate II. have the mod firmnefs ; 
i in plate II. the moil fubtlety. In the outline 
of the mouth of 3, plate I. is much expreflion 
of intelligence ; but lefs genius than in 2, of the 
lame plate. 4, of plate I. is lefs expreffive. 
3, of plate II. combined with an attentive look 
jequires no comment. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PHYSIOGNOMONICAL 

EXERCISES. 

AS experiments upon phyfiognomonical fen- 
fation, we (hall conclude this volume by adding 
a number of countenances. We (hall give our 
opinions in brief, that we may not anticipate the 
judgment of the reader. 

L 

ARDOUR and coolnefs combined, proving 
that this countenance is energetic, perfevering, 
unconquerable. It is the afpe& of a ftrong, 
proje&ing, mind. The mouth is (lability it- 
felf. 

II. 

THE infamous Knipperdolling— Villany 
and deceit in the mouth ; in the forehead and 
eye courage. How much had virtue and man 
to exped from the power and determination of 
fuch a countenance ! What ads of wifdom and 
heroifm ! — At prefent all is inflexibility, cold- 
nefs, and cruelty ; an eye without love, a mouth 
without pity. In the mouth (a) drawn by the 
fide of this head, is the reverie of arrogance and 
obftinacy. — It is contempt without ability* 

CU III. STORT- 
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III. 

STORTZENBECHER— The excefs of rude, 
inexorable, wanton, cruelty. — The whole is no 
longer capable of affection, Mendfhip, or fidelity. 
IV. 

JiQNOUR— Faith — Beneficence.— Though 
certainly not handfome both thefe countenances 
fpeak open fenfibility. Whoever would here 
deny bis confidence and eftecm, is furely little 
defcrving of confidence and efteem hiwfelf. 
V. 

AN imperfed portrait of a mufical perfon — - 
The forehead and eyebrows lefs profound in 
thought than quick of conception. — Little pro- 
duced, much imagined *. The intenfive is par- 
ticularly exprefled in the eye, eyebones and eye- 
brows. — The mouth is the peculiar feat of the 
tender, the foft, the breathing f, the amorous, 
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calm fortitude, and difcreet, benevolent, fidelity. 
The whole is good and noble. 

VII. VIII. 

THESE are not Voltaire, they are but cari- 
catures — Eflays of an artift whofe intention was 
to exprefs the general character, not accurately 
to define the features ; for fo feeble a forehead, 
as is generally found in thefe nineteen {ketches, 
Voltaire, the writer of nations, the ornament of 
the age, could not have. The character of the 
eye is fimilar in moft of them — ardent, piercing, 
but without fublimity, or grace. 2, 3, 7, of 
plate VII. are moft expreflive of invention, 
power, and genius. — 6, and 8, mark the man of 
thought. — 1, 2, and 3, of plate VIII. leaft be- 
token keen fenfibility. The lips all denote fa- 
tire, wit, and refiftlefs ridicule. — The nofe of 8, 
in plate VIIL has the moft of truth and mind. 

VIII. b. 

PRECISION is wanting to the outline of the 
eye, power to the eyebrows, the fting, the 
fcourge, of fatire to the forehead. The under 
part of the profile, on the contrary, fpeaks a 
flow of wit, acute, exuberant, exalted, ironical, 
never deficient in reply. 

IX. 

THE eye and lips cautious, circumfped, and 

Q^4 wife. 
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wife. Much fcience and memory in the fore- 
head ; genius rather difcovering than producing. 
This mouth muft fpeak excellently, profoundly. 
X. 

THIS cold vacuity of look — this rigid infen- 
fibility of the mouth, probably are given by the 
painter. — But the forehead, at leaft in its de- 
fcent ; and the nofe, the noftril excepted, are 
decifive tokens of an acute, capacious, mind. 
The under part of the ear accords with the fore- 
head and nofe, but not the upper. In the dif- 
figured mouth are bitternefs, contempt, vexation. 
XI. 

A MAN of mind, but unpolimed, without 
reflexion. I may pronounce this character 
rude, peculiar, with the habits of an artift. It 
is an acquired countenance ; the rudenefs of na- 
ture is very diffimilar to this. 
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XIII. 

A RUDE outline of our greateft poet. — The 
outline of the forehead, particularly of the eye- 
bones, gives the moft perfect expreffion of a 
clear understanding, as does the elevation, above 

the eye, of elegance and originality.- This 

mouth fhews lefs fweetnefs, precifion, and tafte, 
than appertain to the original. The whole bears 
an impreflion of tranquillity, and purity of 
heart ! — The upper part of the countenance 
feems moft the feat of reafon, and the under of 
imagination — Or, in other words, in the upper 
part we diftinguifh the man of thought and wif- 
dom, more than the poet ; and, in the under, 
the poet more than the man of thought and 
wifdom. 

XIV. A. 

EXPRESSIVE, vigorous, poetical, genius, 
without its fweetnefs, and polifhed elegance. 
Lefs dramatic and epic than pi&urefque and 
bold — more pliability in the mouth than in the 
forehead and chin.— Tafte in the outline of the 
nofe; ftrong paflion in the chin. Strength, 
fidelity, in the whole. — Such outlines reprefent 
powerful, penetrating, ardent, eyes, a fine fpeak- 
ing glance. A calm analyzing train of ideas, 
(lowly acquired, will not be fought by the phy- 

fiognomift 
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fiognomift in the under part of the profile, nor 
tardy fluggifhnefs in the upper. 

L. 
XV. 

STABILITY, intelligence, good fenfe, in the 
forehead, eyes, eyebrows, and nofe. The end 
of the nofe does not agree with the other parts. 
The back part of the eye is too long, and, there* 
fore, weaker than the fore part. The eaouth 
has fomething of wit ; but, in other refpe&a, i- 
had, and feeble. 

XVI. 

WHICH only promiles much in the eye- 
brows. — A man who will meet his man. — Ra- 
ther firm than acute; more power than taftc; 
more of the great than the beautiful. The 
mouth is more mild and benevolent than the 
nofe, and the whole countenance befidc, fiiould 
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XVIII. 

THE portrait of a miniature painter, remark- 
able for his high finished pictures. Delicacy 
and elegance, employed in minute things, is 
perfpicuous in the whole vifage, particularly in 
the nofe. The pofition of the forehead fpeaks 
more underftanding than the outline itfelf. The 
under part of the mouth is weak, and may fig- 
nify either benevolence or melancholy. Pre- 
cifioo cannot be miftaken in the eye, 

XIX. 

A THOUGHTFUL, enquiring, head, with- 
out great fenfibility. Difcretion rather than un- 
derflanding. (Difcretion employs itfelf on things, 
a&ions, projects and their progrefs ; undemand- 
ing in the minute diftin&ion between ideas, 
their exa£t boundaries, and chara&eriftics.) The 
outline of the forehead, as far as it is vifible, 
does not difcover this calm, exaft, diftin&ion, 
and determination of ideas. The breadth of the 
nofe is alfo fignificant of confideration, and dif- 
cretion; and its prominent outline of a&ivity 
and lively paffion. 



A COUNTENANCE of mature confideiv 
ation. A man who hears, (peaks little, but his 
words aw 4eciftve. His clj va^fter is firm but not 

violent. 
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violent — Faithful rather than fond— A mind 
more accurate and comprehenfive than penetrat- 
ing and inventive — A countenance, not beauti- 
ful, but refpectable to refpectable men. — With- 
out effeminacy, without impetuofity — Think* 
before he advifes — Will not eafily be turned 
afide from his purpofe. The eyebrows, and the 
very bad ear, efpecially, are highly contradic- 
tory to the precifion and energy of the whole 
outline, particularly of the nofe, and mouth. 
XXI. 
THERE is fomething difficult to define in 
this -profile, which betokens refined fenfibility. 
It has no peculiar ftrength of mind, ftill lefs of 
body ; will not foon opprefs, may Toon be op- 
prefled. Peace of mind, circumfpe&ion, which 
may degenerate into anxiety, rather gentle than 
bold, infmuatmg perfuafion rather than bold elo- 
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ings ; quick to read ; difficult to be read. Such 
is this countenance, or I am much deceived. 

L. 
XXIII. 
IN this imperfect copy are mildnefs, preme- 
ditation, peace, fcrutinizing thought To ana- 
lyze with eafe, calmly to enjoy, rationally to 
difcourfe when no natural impediment inter- 
venes, I conceive to be the principal chara&er- 
iftics of this countenance, which is far inferior 
to the original* L. 

XXIV. 
A MAN whofe chara&er is nearly fimilar, 
except that he has a more antiquated air : but 
not with lefs candour pr intelligence, though 
more timidity. The nofe is decifively fignifi* 
cant of acute critical enquiry. 

XXV. 
TWO profiles of foolifh men, in which the 
upper has the diflinguifhing marks of weaknefs 
in the lower part of the profile, and the under 
in the upper part, and in the angular wrinkles 
of the (harp clofed mouth. 

XXVI. 

1, A PORTRAIT which, by its noble and 

beautiful outline, fixes the attention. Much 

power of mind, in the form ; but, in its prefent 

appearance, that power greatly benumbed. I 

think 
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think I rtad unfortunate love, and fee the per- 
fon who has felt its power, which ftill is nou- 
rished by the fweet memory of the beloved 
objed. 

2 Is the abfolute reverie of 1. Incapable of 
ariy high degree of improvement. Such a fore- 
head and fuch a nofe combined ever denote un- 
coftQUefable debility, and inanity. Were this per- 
pendicular forehead thrown but a hair's breadth 
more bade, I durft not rifle a judgment fo deci- 
five againft the countenance. 
XXVII. 

1, EVIDENTLY no ftrength of mind. Com- 
monnefs, not ftupidity, in the outline of the 
nofe ; want of ftrength in the parts about the 
eye. The lower mufcles of the nofe, and the 
wrinkles of fuch a mouth, are almoft decifive 
marks of feeblenefs. 

2, Nothing, in this countenance, befpeaks 
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the expreffion of underftanding. The eye, and 
nofe, efpecially, betoken a fine underftanding, 
fincerity, candour, and fenfibility. 

XXIX, 

SULZER. 

SOMETHING ill drawn, grofs, and diftorted. 
The eager enquirer is ftill vifible in the outline, 
and wrinkles, of the forehead ; in the eyebrows 
and nofe, efpecially, in the lower part of the 
latter ; and, more ftill, in the middle line of the 
mouth, fo tranquilly clofed, and in the angle 
formed by the under part of the nofe and the 
upper lip. 

XXX. 

NOT the man of deep refearch, but quick of 
perception; grafps his objeft with promptnefs 
and facility ; every where collects elegance and 
grace, and returns them to the world with added 
charms. Who but fees this in the forehead, 
eyebrow, and particularly in the poetical eye ? 
—The lower part of this countenance is left 
that of the profound, cautious, enquiring, philo* 
fopher, than of the man of tafte. 

XXXI. 

BALTHASAJt BECKER. 

A COUNTENANCE void of grace ; formed^ 
I might fay, to terrify the very devil : bony, yet 
lax j violent, wild, yet without tendon: fuch 

particularly 
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particularly are the forehead, eyebrows, eyes, 
nofe, mouth, chin, neck, and hair. In better 
pictures, the eye and nofe are decifive of a 
powerful, prefumptuous, definitive mind. The 
mouth denotes facility of fpeech, calm, and co- 
pious eloquence. 

XXXII. 

ALTHOUGH the back part of the pupil be 
too pointed, or ill drawn, yet there is much of 
mind in the eye ; true accurate attention, ana- 
lyzing reflection. The nofe lefs marks the pro- 
jector than the man of accurate inveftigation. 
Eloquence, and fine imagination, in the mouth. 
XXXIII. 

A MIXTURE of effeminacy and fortitude. 
—Levity and perfeverance — Harmony — Nobi- 
lity of mind — Simplicity — Peace. — The high 
tinooth forehead fpeaks the powers of memory. 
-It delights in the clear, unperplexed, the fin- 
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REVISION OF THE AUTHOR, 

I HAVE carefully read this volume of phy- 

fiognomonical fragments, both in manufcript 

and fince it has been printed, and cannot but 

give it my perfect approbation. What I found 

neceffary to correct in the judgments that are 

added I have corrected, as if they had been my 

own, with the knowledge and confent of the 

editor; fo that I am as refponfible as if each 

word were mine. I have nothing more to add, 

or alter. May this endeavour generate happi- 

nefs and truth. 

J. C. LAVATER. 
April 7th, 1783. 
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